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“Thar’s gold in them thar hills!! 
When the surface gold gave out, the Californians discovered gold in the hills—but 
they had to DIG for it. 
We have proven to our satisfaction that there is gold in the hills in 1932 as there 
was in 1849, for we showed a greater number of Workmen’s Compensation and Public 
Liability accounts on our books at the end of 1931 than we showed in 1930. 


BUT — we had to DIG for them. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY 


Non-Assessable 
and 2 etek 2 More Than 
7 $4,000,000.00 


Dividend Paying President 


District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Port Huron Ionia 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Alpena Owosso 
Toledo, Ohio 
Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 
Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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We Will Insure the Homes and Contents 


of Any of Your Employees 


one 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
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Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


— Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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HON. CHARLES T. WARNER 


Superintendent of Insurance 
State of Ohio 





a WARNER was appointed in January, 1931, and has given an efficient 

and harmonious administration to his office. He came to head the Ohio Department after a long 

period of activity in public affairs in Columbus, having been identified with the Civil Service 

Commission and Board of Education. As Judge of the Court of Common Pleas he made a notable 

record for the essential justice of his decisions and keen insight into legal problems. Insurance men 
in general regard Judge Warner as a Commissioner of exceptional qualities. 
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About the Insurance World 


Brief Review of What Is In the Magazines and In the Mail 
Which Comes to the Editor’s Desk 


Will Quotations 
Cure the 


Depression ? 


ONE of the wis- 
est things ever 
said about quota- 
tions is that they 
should be looked up in Bartlett’s An- 
thology, and if they are there, don’t 
use them. We have somewhat the 
same feeling about trying to cure the 
depression by applying the quotation 
method, but this Journal is out to 
help wherever it can and so we are 
passing along the following observa- 
tions for whatever comfort our read- 
ers may extract from them: 

“WHEN 169 RAILROALS FAILED IN 1893, 
Joun H. Patrerson Samp: The year has 
been unparalleled in the history of the 
United States. Great questions were to 
be solved, every industry was stagnant. 
Some closed down, some lost courage, 
while a few pushed ahead and worked 
harder than ever with confidence in the 
future. We did not let the hard times 
interfere with our work. When times got 
duller, we advertised the more and worked 
the harder.” 

“WHEN Pic Iron Dropprep 50% 1Nn 1907, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE DECLARED: This panic 
will soon run its course and pass away 
leaving no impediment to the return, in due 
season, of another period of wholesome, 
because needed, expansion of our re- 
sources ... 

‘We have had the greatest expansion of 
modern times. Reaction had to come—will 
prove healthful. Nothing can stay the 
rapid progress of the Republic. She is all 
right’.”” 

“WHEN Deep, DArK GLoom RULEp ‘IN 
1921, THomas Fortune Ryan Sap: ‘Our 
merchants have been buying only what 
they can sell quickly for cash. The con- 
sumer has had to listen to so much pessi- 
mistic talk that he buys only what is abso- 
lutely necessary. People everywhere have 
been scared. They are getting over that. 
Our people are the greatest consumers 


of food and manufactured articles in the 
world in normal times—and normal times 
are coming back...’” 

The above is included in ‘“Recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Un 
employment Plans and suggestions of 
the President’s Organization on Un- 
employment relief.” Comment which 
accompanied these quotations as 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly of a 
recent issue contained this astonish- 
ing statement which is very thought- 
provoking on the side of optimism— 
“In 1893 America had twice as many 
unemployed per 1,000 population as 
she has today.” 


Well, it does seem that if all these 
people were put back to work in the 
days when we had no automobiles, 
nor radio to pep up our manufactur- 
ing and retail trade, few telephones, 
indifferent electric lights, no Babe 
Ruth, no Will Rogers, no airplanes, 
no movies, no Federal Reserve 
Banks, no hard roads, no free wheel- 
ing, no rouge, no lipstick, no electric 
signs, no every day silk stockings, no 
Ghandi, Stahlin, or Chic Sale the 
Specialist—well—with all this equip- 
ment, together with a good deal of the 
same fundamental common sense that 
the people had forty years ago, per- 
haps it is a trifle silly to keep croon- 
ing the 1932 blues. 


Arson Court in FOLLOWING the 
Fort Worth example of Dallas, 

the city of Fort 
Worth now has an assistant district 
attorney assigned to the investigation 
of fires of suspicious origin. This 
official makes his headquarters in the 


Fire Marshal’s office and_ holds 
“Arson Court” in connection with 
queer fires and where the evidence 
warrants it, cases are presented to 
the Grand Jury for indictment. This 
action has been taken to combat the 
increased activity of fire bugs which 
has assumed threatening proportions. 

The system has worked very well 
in Dallas where it was first inaugu- 
rated. A score of arson indictments 
have been returned and the fire losses 
materially reduced since the plan was 
established. 


Theatre Fire A FIRE at the 
Controlled by Palace Theater in 
Modern Devices New York on 

February 17th had 
interesting aspects as compared with 
other conflagrations of like character 
which have proved disastrous to life 
as well as to property. The New York 
blaze originated on the stage during 
the eventing performance and resulted 
in considerable loss to the contents 
and a small loss to the building. In- 
vestigators reported that most of the 
damage was due to the presence of 
inflammable material on the stage, in 
violation of the city ordinance, and 
that the fire itself is supposed to have 
been caused by defective lamps, used 
by one of the acts. It is pointed out 
that the fire was principally con- 
trolled by the sprinkler system, that 
the asbestos curtain was lowered only 
after a slight delay and that the flex- 
ible type is apparently not as depend- 
able as that with a rigid steel frame- 
work. The escape of the audience 
without mishap was due to the prompt 
clearing of the theater which was 
made possible by proper design of 
exits and a well trained personnel. 


Interesting 
Observations 


BY way of the 
Fieldmen’s Bul- 
letin issued by the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
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tion of Seattle, we learn that Colonel 
John Coolidge, father of the former 
president, served as an agent for the 
Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company for many years. His illus- 
trious son now owns the old Coolidge 
homestead and continues to cover it 
in the same mutual company. The 
junior Coolidge is now a member of 
the Board of Directors of a mutual 
organization—the New York Life In- 
surance Company — and all in all 
seems to extend his notion of econ- 
omy in words into the field of econ- 
omy and quality in insurance. 
QO 

The Fieldmen’s Bulletin likewise 
contains this interesting note on the 
automobile accident situation. 

“For the four and a half year period 
ending June 30, 1931, there was a 31% 
decrease in the number of commercial cars 
of all kinds involved in fatal accidents. In 
contrast with this the private car fatalities 
increased 59%. Evidently the hard-boiled 
truck driver is becoming a thing of the 
past and the tribe of hard-boiled private 
car drivers is increasing.” 

Papas 


~ to 


The same publication makes the 
following trenchant observation on 
the stock company financial situation. 

“During their prolonged excursion into 
the wonderland of finance—so rudely in- 
terrupted in the fall of 1929—the great 
stock fire insurance companies built up 
such an imposing affluence that some un- 
prejudiced observers wondered why they 
did not reorganize as investmeut companies 
pure and simple. The obvious reason is, 
of course, that the excursion was largely 
financed by their policyholders who quite 
naturally expected delivery of that which 
they had purchased. Now that circum- 
stances have forced the stock companies 
back into their proper business, that of 
underwriting, which they have long ad- 
mitted will not yield a legitimate return 
on the capital invested, it seems in order 
to inquire when they expect sufficient profit 
to satisfy their stockholders. Perhaps the 
numerous reductions in capital stock dur- 
ing 1931 suggests an answer. Perhaps, 
after all, a huge aggregation of capital— 
that ‘bulwark of safety for the policy- 
holder’-—is not so necessary an adjunct 
to the fire insurance business as the public 
has been asked to believe. 


LEGISLA- 
tion is under 
way in Virginia 
authorizing the appointment of a 
commission of ten members to col- 
late, revise, simplify and codify into 
one act the general insurance laws 
of Virginia. 


Virginia Plans for 
Insurance Code 


According to the proposal, W. R. 
Shands, Director of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau, would be the 
chairman of the commission. Two 
members would represent the House, 
one would represent the State, one 
would be appointed from the Insur- 
ance and Banking Department, and 
the other five would be named by the 
Governor. The commission would be 
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required to submit its report, includ- 
ing the bill consolidating the insur- 
ance laws, to the 1934 session of the 
Legislature. 


But How Can the OTHER steam- 
Bailiff Get Back ship lines will 
the Goods? likely follow the 

lead of the Cu- 
nard Line, which has announced that 
it is now possible to pay for an ocean 
trip on the deferred payment plan. 
By paying 25% cash, and the re- 
mainder at so much a month after 
the trip has been made, almost every- 
one can have a trip to Europe or at 
least anyone who can get together the 
25‘. No payments will be required 
for about 60 days after the passen- 
ger sails, which will give the aver- 
age passenger time to complete his 
trip before his installments start. 
Just how to avoid coming home 
“broke” after visiting the various 
souvenir shops and bazaars may be 
a question, but it is interesting to note 
that transportation is tending toward 
the dollar down and dollar a week 
idea. 


THE Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Banks dur- 
ing the first 
week of March purchased nearly 
twenty million dollars in Government 
bonds in the open market. This is 
heralded as the second step in the 
“easy money” policy inaugurated with 
the reduction in the rediscount rates 
indicated some time ago. According to 
financial authorities deductions of the 
rediscount rates in various interior 
districts and a cut in the New York 
rate to 24% and perhaps even lower, 
are now definitely expected. The gilt 
edge bond market is expected to feel 
the effect of these steps first, but as 
soon as new financing becomes pos- 
sible again, it is hoped business will 
be favorably affected by the increased 
credit thus made available. 


THE mi- 
nority stock- 
holders of 
the South- 
ern Surety Company have filed suit 
against the Southern Surety Company 
of New York, the Home Insurance 
Company, the Home Investment and 
the Home Indemnity Company, alleg- 
ing that the Southern Surety has lost 
ten million dollars through the opera- 
tions of those controlling the other 
companies and through the transfer 
of agency plants and existing con- 
tracts to the Home Indemnity. 

The Southern Surety Company 
was organized in 1928 by the Roger 
Caldwell interests. Control was ac- 
quired by the Home Insurance Com- 


*“Easy Money *’Policy 
Inaugurated. 


Did You Get Yours? 


‘‘Home Sweet Home” 
in the Field of 


Insurance 


pany in March, 1930, through the 
purchase of shares of the company 
by the Home Fire Security Corpora- 
tion, controlled by the Home interest. 
The Home Indemnity Company was 
organized in April, 1930, and began 
business in June of that year. A large 
part of the business of the Southern 
Surety was reinsured in the new 
Home Indemnity. 


Underwriting THE mutuals are 
Conferences to have a series of 
May 23rd-26th Underwriting Con- 
ferences in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, beginning May 23rd. 
There will be an Underwriting and 
Accounting Conference of the Mill 
and Elevator Mutuals the first two 
days, and the Underwriting Confer- 
will follow on the 25 and the 26th. 
This arrangement will enable repre- 
sentatives of mutuals of various 
classes to get together in meetings to 
discuss their common problems. 

The committee in charge com- 
prises: Chase M. Smith, Secretary 
National Retailers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Chicago, Chairman. 

John A. Buxton, Vice-President of 
the National Implement Mutual In- 
surance Company, Owatonna, Minn. 

John A. Arnold, Secretary of the 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Andover, Mass. 

H. J. Pelstring, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

C. Disher, Secretary of the Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. M. Richmond, Vice-President 
of the United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


IN the case of 
the New York 
Title & Mortgage 
Company vs. 
Traverse the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
affirmed an order denying an inter- 
locutory injunction to a title insur- 
ance company against the enforce- 
ment of the Texas Statute authoriz- 
ing the State Board of Insurance 
Commissioners to fix rates and policy 
forms for this type of insurance. The 
state contended that the insurance 
company did not qualify to attack 
the validity of the law because it had 
not complied with provisions of the 
law admittedly valid. It is not at 
present licensed to transact a title 
insurance business in Texas. 

THE Chicago 
Fire Insurance 
Patrol has re- 
vealed that the property fire loss dur- 
ing 1931 in Chicago totalled only 
$9,502,023.00, or a reduction of 


Title Insurance Is 
Subject to Regu- 

lation Says U. S. 

Supreme Court 


Chicago Fire Loss 
Decreases 
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37.2% from the total for 1930. It 
is expected that this reduction in 
losses during a bad business year 
will practically offset the decline of 
approximately 20% in premium in- 
come on Chicago risks. 


Trickster Agent THE United 
Does Not Bind States District 
Company in Ark. Court of Appeals 

for the 8th circuit 
recently held that the Arkansas stat- 
ute which provides that any person 
soliciting or procuring applications 
for insurance shall be held to be the 
soliciting agent of the insurer is not 
absolute. It did not uphold the doc- 
trine that even if the agent acts 
against the interests of the insurer, 
not only with the knowledge but with 
the connivance of the insured, the 
insurance company is bound by his 
act. 

In the case at issue the insured had 
conspired with the soliciting agent 
and the medical examiner to obtain 
insurance, although at that time the 
insured knew that he was suffering 
from severe heart disease. The policy 
was issued on the strength of state- 
meat made in the application and 
examination reports. The insured 
died less than two months later. The 
company was held not liable. 


Unemployment A BILL provid- 
Bills Bob Up ing for compul- 
in New York sory unemploy- 

ment insurance 
along the lines advocated by the re- 
port of the Governor’s Commission, 
has been submitted to the New York 
legislature. The bills would set up 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance in the Department of Labor 
and would require all employers of 
New York state to begin contributing 
2% of their payrolls to the Unemploy- 
ment Reserve Fund on October 1st. 
Under the provisions of the bill em- 
ployees thrown out of work through 
depression would be entitled to a 
maximum of $10.00 per :week for 
ten weeks, while employees under 16 
years of age would be entitled to 
$5.00 per week. The contribution of 
2% would be required from employ- 
ers for 2 years, and after that period 
only 1% would be required, when 
the amount of the reserve equals 
$50.00 per employee. The account of 
each employer would be maintained 
separately. Exemption is provided 
for employers having their own sys- 
tem of insurance. 

The Unemployment Reserve Fund 
which would be set up under this 
proposed legislation is almost exactly 
similar to that adopted in Wisconsin. 
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Unwarranted Talk SOME of the 
About Unlimited stock publica- 
Liability tions are making 

capital of a de- 
cision in the South Dakota Supreme 
Court which holds a mutual policy- 
holder liable for a full year’s premium 
even though the company has failed 
before the period has run. 

In the first place this arose out of 
an insolvency, which happens only 
one-half as fast in the mutual field 
as in the stock company field, as we 
can prove by black and white records 
to anybody who is interested. 

In the second place, a salient point 
of the decision is that a mutual com- 
pany has a right to limit the liability 
of its policyholders. The stock par- 
tisans, of course, say nothing about 
this part of the court ruling since it 
flies in the face of the often used 
argument that the contingent liability 
of the mutual policyholder is likely 
to go on forever and end in his 
bankruptcy. 


New Jersey Has COL. WIL- 
New Commissioner LIAM KELLY 

is now State 
Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance for New Jersey, he having suc- 
ceeded Frank H. Smith on Feb. 27. 
Vernon B. Peer has been appointed 
as deputy commissioner of banking. 
Christopher A. Gough of Trenton 
was renamed as deputy insurance 
commissioner, and James H. McNish, 
of East Orange, as deputy commis- 
sioner in charge of building and loan 
associations. Mr. Peer, a senior bank 
examiner and a resident of Summit, 
succeeds G, A. Markley. 


When, What, and DOWN in old 
Whom Should Kentucky a bill 
Agents’ Qualifica- which had all the 
tions Qualify? earmarks of be- 

ing sponsored by 
stock company agents, was passed 
by both houses, seeking to set up 
agents’ qualification requirements 
which might easily have been loaded 
against the mutuals. However, Gov- 
ernor Laffoon was not so readily 
imposed upon and the text of his 
message vetoing the measure is full 
of interesting phrases. Regarding 
the bill he says: 

“T think it constitutes class legislation 
and is contrary to the public welfare. 

“If it were the law, as I view it, it 
would destroy the right of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

“This law destroys competition and 
tends to create a monopoly in favor of in- 
surance agents that are now licensed. In 
my opinion it would increase the cost of 
insurance to the public and would limit 
the opportunity of good men to become 
insurance agents. 

“The law, as it now is regulating fire 
insurance agents, specifies the character of 
men that must be appointed and points out 
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how this should be done. Under the law 
now in force, the Insurance Commissioner 
has the right to prevent incompetent and 
dishonest persons from engaging in the 
business of agents of fire insurance com- 
panies. 

“The business of an insurance agent is 
an ordinary pursuit, and does not require 
any peculiar qualifications to fit him for 
the business. 

“Under this bill only the persons, who 
would become insurance agents in the fu- 
ture, are to pass an examination. 

“For this reason it does not put those 
following and desiring to pursue this busi- 
ness on the same footing. 

“For the above reasons, this bill is vetoed 
by the Governor and is returned to the 
House, where it originated.” 


The Other Side WE are re- 
of the Securities printing below 
Valuation Question excerpts from 

a recent edi- 
torial in the Journal of Commerce 
dealing with what may be termed 
“The Other Side” of the valuation of 
securities question. 

While we in no way wish to be 
understood as standing sponsor for 
these remarks, yet we. believe that 
our readers will find in the following 
statement an idea or two which may 
have previously overlooked. 

“As financial statements of insurance 
companies are being published, a question 
has arisen in the minds of many whether 
the insurance commissioners really did 
business a good service when they con- 
sented to permit companies to value their 
bonds and stocks, December 31st, on the 
basis of June 30, 1931, market values and 
in some instances insisted that they do so 
in making up the statement of their assets. 
* * * The commissioners faced a most 
unusual situation and exercised their best 
judgment, but with results which were not 
fully expected. 

“In a large majority of the statements 
which have so far appeared the companies 
have used their right to set up a liability 
voluntary reserve, representing generally 
the difference between June 30th and De- 
cember 31st market values of their stocks 
and bonds, but in some instances repre- 
senting more than the amount of this de- 
preciation, and in some _ instances less. 
These special reserves make surpluses of 
the companies reflect their actual condi- 
tion after the depreciation of the last six 
months of the year has done its worst to 
them, or more nearly reflect that condition 
and give the stockholders a more accurate 
picture of their companies at the end of 
the year. From a competitive standpoint 
this was ‘good business,’ as it showed that 
these companies still have ample surpluses 
under extreme adverse conditions. 

‘e * * Some companies have not set up 
such special reserves and their actions 
furnish competitors an opportunity to raise 
the question whether the companies were 
able to put them up without wiping out 
their surpluses. Doubts raised about the 
actual financial conditions are often more 
harmful to them than a bad showing 
frankly acknowledged. 

“Another phase of the matter is the 
effect the published statements of assets, 
based on June 30th market values, will 
have upon the public mind and upon the 
legislatures. Assets on this basis do not 
usually fall very greatly below those re- 
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ported a year ago, while if based on De- 
cember 31st values they would have done 
so. * * * To lawmakers searching for new 
sources of revenue these insurance com- 
panies, which upon hasty and incomplete 
examination appear to have been so 
favored by fortune will look like eligible 
victims. There is also danger that the 
erroneous conclusion will be drawn by 
persons, only too willing to err in that 
direction, that such comparatively pros- 
perous institutions can afford to sell in- 
surance to the public at lower rates, or at 


least, are not in need of rate advances. 
“**” 


Col. Dunham Defines COM MIS- 
When an Auto Fleet sioner How- 
Is Not a Fleet ard P. Dun- 

ham of Con- 
necticut has attacked the rating prac- 
tices of some insurance companies 
under which persons identified with 
large corporations are offered prefer- 
ential rates for automobile insurance 
on their personal cars. He declared 
such practices to be in violation of 
the anti-rebating and anti-discrimi- 
nation laws of the state. The ruling, 
based upon an opinion from the At- 
torney General’s office, reads: “The 
exposure to risks and the uses made 
of the cars by such applicants for in- 
surance appear to differ in no way 
from those of the general run of peo- 
ple who use their cars for business 
and pleasure purposes. 

“The application of such rating 
plans operates to give to some individ- 
uals an advantage in rate without a 
corresponding decrease in hazard, 
merely because they are identified 
with certain occupations or large 
groups, and operates unfairly against 
the members of the public who do 
not have the advantage of such affilia- 
tions or occupations. 

“Because such methods of classi- 
fication and rating are arbitrary and 
result in an inequality between the 
cars of such applicants for insurance 
and those of the insuring public sub- 
ject to essentially the same hazards, 
they are in violation of the anti-re- 
bating and anti-discrimination laws. 

“The Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut intends to see that they are dis- 
continued in order that all the citizens 
of Connecticut may be treated equita- 
bly and fairly as to the rates charged 
them for the various forms of auto- 
mobile insurance protection which 
they require.” 


McCracken Names PRESIDENT 
Federation McCracken of 
Committees the Federation 

of Mutual lire 
Insurance Companies has recently 
appointed the following committees : 


Underwriting Conference Committee 
Case M. Situ, National Retailers 
Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago, Chairman. 
Joun A. Buxton, Minnesota Implement 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Owatonna, Minn. 
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Joun A. Arnotp, Merrimack Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Andover, Mass. 

H. J. Perstrinc, Pennsylvania Lumber- 
mens Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

H. M. Ricumonp, United Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. Disuer, Indiana Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Committee on Blanks 

H. F. Wurppte, Middlesex Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Concord, Mass., Chairman 

J. E. Hanson, Retail Hardware Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

K. A. CuurcHILtt, Merrimack Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Andover, Mass. 

A. A. Kruecer, Millers National Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. M. Lecrts, Union Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

National Adjusting Committee 

L. G. Purmort, Central Manufacturers 
Mutual Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio, 
Chairman. 

C. E. TwitcHett, Minnesota Implement 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

Gien Wacker, Millers Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

M. D. L. Ruopes, Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Assn., Seattle, Wash. 

Frep WeEsseELs, Atlantic Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Savanna@h, Ga. 

J. J. Firzcerawp, Grain Dealers National 
_— Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

. G. Kemper, National Retailers Mu- 
tual Ins. Co., Chicago, II. 

F. S. Danrortu, Millers National In- 
surance Co., Chicago, III. 

E. R. Howarp, Middlesex Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Concord, Mass. 

Membership Committee 

E. L. Sanpers, Merchants & Farmers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., Chairman. 

G. A. McKinney, Millers Mutual Fire 
Ins. Assn., Alton, Ill. 

C. M. Hutcutson, Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

A. W. Nycaarp, Implement Dealers Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 

R. D. Austin, Iowa Hardware Mutual 
Ins. Co., Mason City, Iowa. 

Lumbermens of THE Lumber- 
Mansfield Hold mens Mutual In- 
37th Annual strance Company 
Meeting of Mansfield, 

Ohio, held _ its 
thirty-seventh Annual Meeting at the 
office of the Company on Wednesday, 
March 9th. 

At the policyholders meeting, Mr. 
E. S. Nail of Mansfield, Ohio, Mr. 
H. E. Stone of Boston, Mass. and 
Mr. C. A. Hubbard of Martinsville, 
Indiana were elected to succeed them- 
selves as directors of the Company. 

At the organization meeting of the 
Board of Directors, Mr. E. S. Nail 
was elected President, Mr. H. S. 
Black, Vice-President ; Mr. Chas. H. 
Keating, Executive Vice-President 
and Manager; Mr. J. W. Frankeber- 
ger, Treasurer; Mr. W. H. G. Kegg, 
Secretary, and Mr. D. P. Smith and 
Mr. Chas. E. Nail, Assistant Secre- 
taries. 

Mr. FE. S. Nail was, at his request, 
granted a leave of absence for one 
year. 


A BOOKLET has 
recently been issued 
by the National 
Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion for the purpose of 
explaining in a definite concrete way 
those activities which the American 
Legion Post can undertake in the 
cause of community safety. The 
booklet is primarily concerned with 
the problem of traffic safety and out- 
lines concrete steps which can be 
taken to reduce the automobile acci- 
dent ratio. Chapters are also included 
on child education and home safety, 
however, and the whole work is a 
valuable contribution towards the 
cause of accident prevention. 
California THE 1932 Con- 
Mutuals toMeet vention of the 
May 5thto 7th California Asso- 

ciation of County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
will be held at Modesto, May 5th, 
6th, and 7th, the Farmers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Turlock 
entertaining. 

A drive is being made for a large 
attendance by State Secretary, Fred 
Cromer, in peppy announcements go- 
ing out to all members. 

In a recent mailing a quotation 
from Oscar W. Smith, former presi- 
dent, states an ideal which all con- 
ventions might well consider. 

“T trust that all useless talk will 
be eliminated and that we will dis- 
cuss the really vital questions that so 
much concern the welfare of our 
companies.” 

An interesting note is made that 
a number of banks which have in the 
past endeavored to make the path of 
the mutuals hard, because of stock 
connections, have gone into receivers’ 
hands. 
Nebraska 
Association 
Convention 


Legion Issues 


Safety Book 


THE 37th Annual 
Convention of the 
Nebraska State 
Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies han- 
dling fire, lightning and windstorm 
coverage was held in Omaha on 
March 3. There was an enthusiastic 
attendance, and much profitable dis- 
cussion concerning practical problems 
of underwriting in the midwestern 
field. Harry P. Cooper, Secretary of 
the National Association, was a fea- 
tured speaker. 
William Bohun McBee WILLIAM 
Head of Blackstone BOHUWN 
and Merchants Mutual Mc BEE, 
Passes Away President 
and Treas- 
urer of the Blackstone and Merchants 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Providence, Rhode Island, died on 
March 3rd after an operation per- 
formed several weeks ago. 
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The Efficiency of Fireproofing Within Is Sometimes Dependent on the Hazards Without 


Does a Fire Proof Building Existr 


E speak of many of our build- 

ings as being fireproof, and 
usually believe that they are abso- 
lutely immune to destruction from 
fire. Yet, sad experience has shown, 
time and again, that the “fireproof” 
building is extremely rare and on 
any number of occasions buildings 
usually referred to as immune from 
flames have suffered very severe dam- 
age through fire. Even when the 
building itself is of the most modern 
construction the furniture and finish 
will frequently provide material for 
combustion and a great deal of dam- 
age can be done. The exposure haz- 
ard is particularly important when 
considering a _ so-called fireproof 
building, since a near by fire may gen- 
erate such intense heat that material 
which would be safe from damage 
under ordinary circumstances will be 
consumed. A classic example of this 
was in the fire which severely injured 
the modern building of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad in 
Chicago. Fire broke out in nearby 
structure of poor construction and 
the flames were swept across a street 
by a high wind against the side of the 
Burlington building. Although it 
was modern in every particular the 


intense heat swept through the win- 
dows and consumed practically 
everything but the walls themselves 
on a number of upper floors. A 
great deal of damage was also done 
to the front of the building by the 
intense heat and it was necessary to 
refinish much of it. Another strik- 
ing case was the Buffington office 
building in the Fall River conflagra- 
tion. Casings, doors, furniture and 
other combustible material were com- 
pletely destroyed. Some of the offices 
had ordinary metal filing cabinets 
which failed to preserve the records 
they contained. Plaster cracked and 
fell away from the ceilings, tile parti- 
tions, and columns. The loss on the 
building alone was one-half its value, 
yet this structure was fireproof ac- 
cording to the best modern practice. 
Instance after instance can be cited to 
show that insurance protection is nec- 
essary for the fireproof building as 
well as for other more easily damaged 
structures. 

There is no doubt, however, that a 
building can be erected which is more 
resistent to the fire than the ordinary 
structure. Present specifications for 
such a building would call for solid 
masonry one and one-half inches or 


more in thickness to protect the struc- 
tural framework and it will have 
floor and roof arch construction of 
masonry, either reinforced concrete 
or brick, of thickness and span suffi- 
cient to support any weight to which 
it may be subjected. All of the floor 
openings of such a structure, such as 
elevators, stairways, pipe ventilating 
and other shafts, would be enclosed 
by fire resisting walls, (plaster brick, 
terra cotta, or gypsum blocks) with 
reliable fire doors at all openings. 
soa 

Hit building would be only 

moderately exposed and would 
have polished wire glass windows in 
hollow metal frames on all exposed 
sides, and on all sides above the 8th 
floor. All interior woodwork would 
be treated with fireproofing and the 
floors would be scuppered or other- 
wise protected with adequate drain- 
age to remove water in the event of 
fire. The addition of sprinklers and 
some provision for providing a water 
screen on exposed sides would com- 
plete the protection. 

A very grave fire hazard is usually 
found in the erection of buildings 
which on completion will be fire re- 
sisting. Most important of the many 
hazards are those which result from 
the presence of quantities of inflam- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Candidate for Director 


Justin Peters Named As a Candidate for Chamber of Commerce 


of United States Director 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

with James S. Kemper as chair- 
man, has been formed to submit the 
name of Justin Peters for the post of 
Insurance Director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at the 
meeting of that body to be held in 
San Francisco in May. 

Mr. Peters, a native Philadelphian, 
is well known throughout the country 
because of his varied activities. A 
lawyer by training, he is the executive 
head of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, active head of the Justin Peter's 
Agency in Philadelphia and a director 
in a number of other insurance com- 
panies and organizations. In_ his 
candidacy he has the support of the 
insurance profession and the lumber 
industry. Those who know him best 
maintain that in education, experience 
and training he is ideally fitted for the 


, 
post of Insurance Director of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Kemper points out that from 
the time the Insurance Department of 
the Chamber was established in 1920 
until 1930 one of the insurance di- 
rectors has been identified with stock 
companies and one with mutual com- 
panies. At the present time the insur- 
ance directors are Charles W. Gold 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
whose term expires this year, and 
George D. Markham of St. Louis, 
Missouri, who was elected last year 
and who will serve until 1933. The 
fact is emphasized that the Chamber 
is supposed to represent all aspects of 
business and to give every important 
element a voice in its councils ; there- 
fore it is for the best interests of all 
concerned that mutual insurance be 
represented on the Board of the Na- 


tional Chamber. Mr. Kemper’s state- 
ment follows in part: 
QOS 


- INCE the establishment of the in- 
surance department of the Chamber 
of Commerce in 1920, one of the insur- 
ance directors has normally represented 
the stock companies while one has been 
identified with the mutual companies. It 
was my privilege to serve as mutual 
director from the establishment of the 
insurance department in 1920 until 1928, 
and upon my retirement, Mr. P. W. A. 
Fitzsimmons, President of the Michigan 
Mutual of Detroit, was elected for the 
two-year term expiring in 1930. He was 
then a candidate for re-election and had 
the support of all the insurance interests 
of the country, except a group of smaller 
life insurance companies, who united be- 
hind Mr. Charles W. Gold of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and secured his 
election. Since that time mutual insur- 
ance has had no representation on the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber. 

“Mr. Gold and Mr. George D. Mark- 
ham of St. Louis, Missouri, who are the 
two insurance department directors at 
present, are stock insurance men. In 
addition, stock insurance has two di- 
visional directors in the Chamber—Mr. 
Philip J. Fay of San Francisco, a stock 
company general agent, and Mr. Lee 
J. Dougherty of Davenport, lowa, Presi- 
dent of a_ stock life company. Thus 
there are four stock insurance repre- 
sentatives and no mutual representative. 

“Mr. Gold’s term will expire with the 
forthcoming annual meeting and we be- 
lieve that all insurance men should sup- 
port the candidacy of Mr. Justin Peters 
for the vacancy for the following reasons: 

“First, under the Chamber policy of 
balanced representation there should be 
as its insurance directors, one mutual 
and one stock representative. 

“Second, stock insurance is already 
capably represented by Mr. Markham 
of St. Louis, whose term does not expire 
until 1933. 

“Third, Mr. Peters is an able, con- 
scientious, conservative individual who 
in every way will reflect credit on the 
Chamber and the insurance department. 
He has served with distinction as presi- 
dent of several important national insur- 
ance organizations and has given freely 
of his time and effort to work on a 
number of Chamber committees. 

“T ask your support for his candidacy 
for the above reasons and because his 
election will restore the balance of 
representation for which the Chamber 
stands. He deserves and should receive 
the support of every insurance man.” 

Among the many organizations which 
have formerly endorsed the candidacy 
of Mr. Peters, are: National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies, Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies, Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
New England, National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Philadelphia Board 
of Trade. Carolina Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers Association, 
New Jersey Masons Material Dealers 
Association, Virginia Lumber and Build- 
ing Supply Dealers Association, Inc., 
The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 
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Hail eeniaae Theory and Practice 


Making Some Interesting Suggestions on the Advantages 


of the Loss Deductible Clause 


HAT human practices often 

diverge considerably from 

sound theories and principles, 
scarcely needs to be argued. Such a 
divergence seems to the writer to be 
found in hail insurance, as well as in 
many other forms of insurance. If 
this is not so then the following views 
do not represent true theories but are 
merely speculation or personal opin- 
ion. In any case here they are. 


Hail insurance practice has erred, 
in common with that of many other 
forms of insurance, in indemnifying 
for minor losses that the insured can 
himself bear without serious sacrifice 
or inconvenience. This practice is 
unsound economically in that it adds 
needlessly and disproportionately to 
the cost of protection. What the 
farmer really needs and should ex- 
pect from hail insurance is a safe- 
guard against serious losses from 
hail, that in the absence of protection 
would materially handicap or cripple 
him financially. Such a safeguard 
should be available at a cost com- 
mensurate with the protection needed 
and received. Minor cases of hail 
damage, which far outnumber the 
more serious ones, can be borne by 
the individual to whom they occur 
with less discomfiture than that oc- 
casioned by the insurance premium 
necessary to enable the insurance 
company to assume and distribute 
essentially all losses, trifling as well 
as heavy ones, over the group of in- 
sureds. 


It should not be inferred from 
what has just been said that hail in- 
surance practice has been entirely 
eblivious to the wastefulness of at- 
tempting to distribute all losses 
however small. A 5 per cent mini- 
mum loss clause is in common use by 
the companies. The North Dakota 
State Hail Department uses a 10 per 
cent minimum loss clause. The effect 


of these clauses in the hail insurance 


By V. N. VALGREN 


Washington, D. C. 


contract is to exempt the insurance 
organization from liability in all 
cases when the percentage of hail 
damage falls short of the stipulated 
minimum. Whenever the damage 
equals or exceeds the minimum, the 
loss is paid in full to the extent that 
the insurance covers the value of the 
crop. A 15 per cent damage gives in- 
demnity equal to 15 per cent of the 
insurance, and any other percentage 
of damage similarly calls for a per- 
centage of theimgurance equal to the 
percentage of damage found. 


Ooo 


HE 10 per cent minimum loss 

provision recommends itself as 
against the 5 per cent provision in 
one respect, but is even more objec- 
tionable from another point of view. 
It eliminates an additional layer of 
the minor losses that do not call for 
loss distribution. 


All such minimum loss provisions 
involve a very objectional temptation 
to inflate minor claims, so as to bring 
them to or above the minimum. Un- 
der the 5 per cent clause for example, 
the man with a 4% per cent damage 
who sslenwiddntn the fact, gets 
nothing, while the man with the same 
amount of damage who successfully 
holds out for a five per cent adjust- 
ment gets the full 5 per cent of his 
insurance, Under a 10 per cent mini- 
mum it seems to the insured even 
more anomalous that a man with a 
9 per cent, or even a 9% per cent 
loss, should get nothing, while a man 
with a 10 per cent loss actually gets 
10 per cent of his insurance. 

For the reasons just indicated 
so-called loss deductible clause offers 
decided advantages over the minimum 
loss clause. Under the deductible 
clause the insured himself in all cases 
bears a stipulated percentage of his 


loss. If under a 10 per cent deducti- 
ble provision, the insured should suc- 
ceed in having a 9 per cent damage 
raised to 11 per cent he would be 
paid not 11 per cent of his insurance, 
but only one per cent. It also removes 
the tendency for any one to feel ag- 
grieved, since no one, whether his 
percentage of damage be larger or 
smaller, gets any indemnity for the 
first 10 per cent of damage. 


The loss deductible clause in hail 
insurance is not a new and untried 
proposition. Hail policies with a 10 
per cent deductible clause have been 
sold at a 20 per cent reduction in the 
rate for the same insurance except 
for this clause. Twenty per cent and 
even 25 per cent deductible clauses 
have been used. In some instances 
such clauses have been attached to 
hail policies without any allowance 
in former rates as a method of in- 
creasing the insurance premium rela- 
tive to the risk assumed. Such prac- 
tices have usually been limited to 
areas in which hail companies have 
had an adverse experience notwith- 
standing high rates, and where the 
farmers desired hail insurance more 
than the companies desired the busi- 
ness. For most localities, depending 
on the severity of the hail storms that 
normally occur in the section, a 25 
per cent loss deductible clause with 
the rates unchanged, will give the 
company a greater advantage than 
would a doubling of the rates with 
the 5 per cent minimum loss clause in 
the contract. 


This suggests the question, how 
much could hail rates, where they 
now are equitable, be reduced by the 
general introduction of a 10 per cent 
or a 20 per cent loss deductible 
clause? Very little tangible informa- 
tion is at hand on this point. The 
rather exceptionally complete reports 
of the North Dakota State Hail De- 
partment, however, give, by counties, 
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for some years at least, the acreage 
damaged and adjusted, in four 
groups as follows: acreage damaged 
10 to 25 per cent, 26 to 50 per cent, 
51 to 75 per cent, and 76 to 100 per 
cent. The combined 1925 and 1926 
acreages in these per-cent-of-damage 
groups are respectively 784,065; 
243,437 ; 103,541 and 144,041, mak- 


ing a total of 1,275,084 acres. 


A a -<— 


> 


CCORDING to these figures 61 
A per cent of the acreage on which 
adjustments were made and indem- 
nity paid, falls in the 10-25 per cent 
group. Hence it seems reasonable to 
assume that fully three two-fifths of 
the total number of losses are ac- 
counted for in this group. By multi- 
plying the number of hail-damaged 
acres in each group by the apparent 
average percentage of damage to the 
acreage in the group, 174%, 37%, 
62%, and 8714 per cent, respectively, 
we obtain the rough equivalent in 
“total-loss” acreages for each group, 
which given in the same order as be- 
fore are 137,211; 91,289; 64,713 and 
126,038, the sum of such acreages be- 
ing 419,251. 


These “total-loss’” acreages indi- 


cate that 32 per cent of the total in- 
demnities were paid on the acreage 
in the 10-25-per-cent-damage group. 


All losses in this group would, of 
course, have been ruled out by a 
25 per cent minimum loss clause, 
while the losses represented by the 
remaining three groups would remain 
unaffected. Indications are therefore 
that the North Dakota State Hail 
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Department, by the use of a 25 per 
cent minimum loss clause, instead of 
its 10 per cent minimum loss provi- 
sion, would reduce the number of its 
indemnities and therefore its loss- 
expenses by about 61 per cent, and 
would reduce its loss indemnities by 
about 32 per cent. 


But what would be the effect of a 
25 per cent loss deductible clause? 
Such a clause would not only, like a 
25 per cent minimum, eliminate all 
loss indemnities in the first group, but 
would also reduce such indemnities 
by apout two-thirds in the 26-50 per 
cent group, by about two-fifths in the 
51-75 per cent group, and by about 
two-sevenths in the 76-100 per cent 
group. This would bring the total 
indemnities, measured in “‘total-loss”’ 
acres, down to 159,284, or about 38 
per cent of the aggregate of 419,251 
such acres, paid for under the 10 per 
cent minimum loss clause. In brief, a 
25 per cent loss deductible clause 
would apparently, on the basis of the 
experience here cited, have brought 
the loss expenses to 39 per cent and 
the loss indemnities to 38 per cent of 
what they were under the existing 
plan. 

Would such insurance be an ad- 
vantageous buy for the farmer as- 
suming that the savings above indi- 
cated were duly reflected in the cost 
of insurance? The writer believes 
that it would. Every insured, in so 
far as his insurance covered the value 
of his crop, would be safeguarded 
against losing more than one-fourth 
of his crop by hail. It is not so much 
the loss of the first fourth of his crop 


that cripples the farmer as the loss of 
the second, third and final fourth. 
Nevertheless it is freely conceded that 
a 25 per cent loss deductible clause 
may be going a bit to extremes, more 
especially by reason of its radical 
divergence from established practice. 
This figure of 25 per cent was used 
largely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, and more particularly because 
some actual experience data were 
available for indicating what effect 
such a clause would have on insur- 


ance costs. 
DSO 


F a 25 per cent loss deductible 

clause be extreme, is this true also 
of a 20 per cent deductible? And 
if so, how about a 10 per cent deducti- 
ble clause? Even the latter, the 
North Dakota figures suggest, should 
reduce the insurance loss for most 
localities by over 30 per cent of the 
loss incurred under the now common 
5 per cent minimum loss clause, while 
a 20 per cent deductible should mean 
a reduction of about 55 per cent. 


In view of the wide range ot te 
farmer’s insurance needs and his get- 
erally limited means for meeting these 
needs, as pointed out in earlier arti- 
cles in this Journal, there is urgent 
reason for reducing his insurance 
costs to the lowest point consistent 
with sound and substantial protection. 
It seems probable that about 80 per 
cent of the farmers in the United 
States actually need hail insurance, 
while perhaps 20 per cent of them 
now avail themselves of it for some 
part of their crop acreage. In any 

(Continued on Page 29) 








And After the Hail Often Comes a Deluge of Rain to Harass the Farmer Yet More 
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Record of Horizontal Movement of an Earthquake by A ‘“‘Ewing Duplex Pendulum”’ 


Treatise On 


ARELY does there appear a 

book of such scientific impor- 
tance as “Earthquake Damage and 
Earthquake Insurance,’ by John R. 
Freeman, which has the double qual- 
ity of appealing to the scientific mind 
as well as the general reader. 


First of all, Mr. Freeman’s volume 
should interest insurance men_ be- 
cause of the comprehensive manner 
in which he has gone into the engi- 
neering and underwriting aspects of 
earth tremors. Out of his vast ex- 
perience in connection with some of 
the greatest hydraulic works in the 
world, as an expert in scientific re- 
search, and as a business executive 
in the insurance field, he has drawn 
the salient facts about earthquakes 
and set them down in a form which 
is likely to stand for a long while as 
a classic utterance on the subject. 


Since Mr. Freeman for almost a 
generation has been connected with 
the Associated Factory Mutual In- 
surance Companies of New England, 
and the Manufacturers Mutual of 
Providence, R. I., it is natural that 
a considerable portion of his book 
is devoted to the question of the 
actual danger to life and property 
from earthquake damage. The lay 
reader will be astonished at the great 
frequency of earthquakes and equally 
so at the relatively small amount of 
serious trouble that they bring. Mr. 
Freeman points out that in all but 
2% of the territory of the United 
States the chance of a quake being 
anything like dangerous is almost 
infinitesimal. Even on the far west 
coast where some of the most spec- 
tacular tremors have occurred, the 
losses have been very small compared 
with the extravagantly sensational 
reports in the newspapers at the time 
the disasters occurred. California is 


Earthquakes 


indeed given a rather clean bill of 
health as to the prospects of its resi- 
dents being subjected to catastrophe. 


SO 


STUDY of the present methods 

of writing, and the high cost of 
earthquake insurance, a large part of 
which is written in California, plainly 
shows (according to a professional 
review of the book which is freely 
quoted below) that property owners 
were paying a high premium for “in- 
complete and unsatisfactory earth- 
quake insurance, largely because of 
fears of underwriters and because of 
a general lack of reliable informa- 
tion.” 


Since this study by Mr. Freeman 
has been in progress, information 
which has been made available has 
resulted in a recent large reduction 
in earthquake rates by insurance com- 
panies operating on the Pacific Coast. 


Realizing that insurance require- 
ments have been a powerful motive 
toward the improvement of building 
construction, and have aided in safe- 
guarding human life on land and sea, 
the author believes that similar bene- 
fit may be derived from proper and 
intelligent insurance requirements in 
relation to earthquake hazards, and 
states that “a general adoption of 
earthquake insurance, following an 
expert inspection of each structure to 
be insured, would compel the erection 
of safer structures, and add to the 
safety of life and property.” 


There is a great distinction between 
the area over which an earthquake is 
violent enough to frighten people, and 
the area within which damage to 
structures is wrought. It had been 
found that in general, destruction to 
property in the most severe earth- 
quakes of record has been limited 
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within an aggregate area of not more 
than from five to twenty-five square 
miles, and that the ratio of loss to 
sound value of structures within the 
zone of damage has seldom exceeded 
5% to 10%. In the cases of the San 
Francisco earthquake of 1923 and the 
Tokyo, Japan, earthquake of 1923, 
about 95% of the tremendous prop- 
erty loss was due to fire and that not 
more than 5% was due to the earth- 
quake alone. 


“From reasoning based upon the 
geologic structure of the earth, and 
from all that has so far been learned 
about the causes of earthquakes,” the 
studies by the author led him to con- 
clude that “within the United States 
or Canada there is no reasonable 
probability of a more severe earth- 
quake in the future than those of 
which we have record at Charleston, 
San Francisco, Santa Barbara, etc., 
and there is good reason for believing 
that no future earthquake in the 
United States or Canada will be de- 
structive over a wider extent of terri- 
tory in future than within the past 
historic period.” 


ee 


OON after the occurrence of the 

St. Lawrence and Santa Barbara 
earthquakes in 1925, there was an 
increased demand for earthquake in- 
surance in various parts of the United 
States. Some insurance companies 
did not desire to write this kind of 
insurance, while others were willing 
to write it at rates which represented 
the best judgment of insurance execu- | 
tives at that time. Mr. Freeman 
states: “It is hopeless to organize a 
corporation for the sole purpose of 
earthquake insurance,” and that “it 
can be shown that by combining 
earthquake insurance and fire insur- 
ance through the same agency, and 
preferably in the same policy, that 
the cost of doing business will be but 
slightly increased over that for writ- 
ing fire insurance alone.” 


The entire earthquake insurance 
situation since about 1923, when 
earthquake insurance first began to be 
written in any appreciable amounts, 
has demonstrated the need of studies 
of the kinds outlined and discussed 
by Mr. Freeman. 


As an engineer, Mr. Freeman be- 
lieves that the extremely severe dis- 
crimination of the insurance compa- 
nies against certain types of construc- 
tion, as shown by rates charged for 
earthquake insurance, while in the 
right direction, went too far and were 
not borne out by general experience 
in the United States. He, therefore, 
undertook to determine the probable 
earthquake hazards in various sec- 
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tions of the United States, and to 
determine a rational basis on which 
to fix insurance rates in future. 

He made an exhaustive search 
among all available records of earth- 
quakes in the United States, and im- 
portant earthquakes in other parts of 
the world. He traced out the belts of 
greatest earthquake activity of the 
world, and found that the United 
States, outside an area averaging 
about 50 to 60 miles in width along 
the California Pacific Coast, the Im- 
perial Valley and Owens Valley in 
California, lay outside these earth- 
quake belts. He found that the zones 
of greatest earthquake activity are 
limited and well defined, and states 
that the San Francisco earthquake of 
1906, the New Madrid earthquake of 
1811, and the Owens Valley, Cali- 
fornia, quake of 1872, present exam- 
ples of earthquake destruction of the 
greatest violence and broadest range 
that we have to fear in the United 
States and Canada.” Nothing worse 
than these three historic quakes ap- 
pears to be even remotely probable in 
the United States or Canada. 

The author divides the United 
States into six regions, grouped pri- 
marily for studies for earthquake in- 
surance, these groups being deter- 
mined by the records of earthquake 
frequency and violence ; and he states 
that “the differences in violence of 
quakes affecting earthquake insur- 
ance, between any of these six divi- 
sions of the United States (except- 
ing California), is less than that 
found in many parts of the United 
States between rigid ground and soft 
mobile ground at localities of half 
mile apart within the same city.” 

Chronological tables of earthquakes 
are presented for each division of the 
United States, from earliest historic 
times down to the present, and give 
detailed descriptions of the most im- 
portant earthquakes. These form the 
basis of his conclusions regarding 
frequency and violence in these par- 
ticular regions. 


oo 


AVING considered the kind of 

motions which occurred in earth- 
quakes, and the relative frequency in 
various parts of the United States, 
the author next considers the extent 
of territory that history shows to 
have been involved in serious damage 
in all known earthquakes about which 
definite information is available. He 
presents isoseismal maps of a great 
many of the most important earth- 
quakes that have occurred in the 
United States, and shows conclusively 
“that the damage in any one earth- 
quake has always been confined to a 
relatively small area, and in all prob- 
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ability always will be similarly limited 
to a small area in the future.” 


Mr. Freeman finds that great losses 
of life and property do not measure 
the violence of the earthquake, until 
knowledge is had of the kind of struc- 
tures involved. The fact is seldom 
stated that the cause of great loss of 
life in the historic earthquakes of 
Europe, Asia, Central and South 
America is chiefly due to types of 
construction of dwellings in which 
occupants were killed or injured by 
the crumbling and falling of the walls, 
floors, and roof. He points out that 
it is misleading to permit these notices 
of great loss of life to obscure the 
truths of the small destructive area, 
and of the small percentage of dam- 
age to tolerably well-built structures 
of the kinds common in the United 
States. 


In the course of his studies, the 
author has visited the sites of the im- 
portant earthquakes of this country, 
Italy and Japan, and has taken par- 
ticular pains to study the types of 
structures that have successfully re- 
sisted the most severe earthquakes of 
record. He presents many views of 
buildings that have resisted the most 
severe earthquakes in the United 
States. Also, many of those that suc- 
cessfully resisted the recent earth- 
quakes in Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, 
and New Zealand. 

-rom his studies of these buildings, 
and from reports by engineers and 
others, the author presents many 
structural lessons for engineers and 
underwriters, upon the loss ratio and 
the structural resistance in these se- 
vere earthquakes. He finds that “‘a 
distorted prospective and a large 
over-estimate of the average earth- 
quake damage results from studying 
the various reports of wreckage that 
have been published, unless one gives 
proper attention to the many build- 
ings which resisted the earthquake 
shock in localities where the shock 
was heaviest.” He finds that in gen- 
eral, well-designed, well-built build- 
ings of the types common in this 
country have demonstrated excellent 
powers of resistance, and a small loss 
ratio. 

Se 


ROM his observations through- 

out the world, he believes that the 
safest type for large, tall buildings 
to be used as offices, factories, or 
commercial purposes, comprises “a 
steel frame made as rigid as practica- 
ble by large gusset plates connecting 
the steel columns to the steel floor 
beams, and to strong girders beneath 
windows, all imbedded within walls 
of monolithic reinforced concrete, and 


horizontally connected and braced by 
rigid reinforced rock concrete floors 
and roofs. If on mobile ground, the 
foundation should be of mass-con- 
crete, thoroughly tied together by re- 
inforcing steel so that the structure 
will oscillate as a whole.” 


oe 


Buildings of substantial construc- 
tion, embodying sound engineering 
design, will not be destroyed, nor is 
there likelihood of their being even 
seriously damaged by an earthquake 
of intensity equal to that experienced 
in San Francisco on April 18, 1906.” 


The author finds, in his study of 
the various factors involved in the 
distribution of intensity and amount 
of damage to structures, that the 
character of ground is most impor- 
tant. In the most severe earthquakes 
that have occurred in the United 
States, the greatest damage to build- 
ings has been found over areas of 
soft, mobile ground, or filled land 
over marshes and near old shore 
lines. 


In the case of a_ well-designed 
strongly-built rigid building of rein- 
forced concrete, supported around a 
properly designed steel frame, experi- 
ence in Tokyo in 1923 indicated that 
there would be less damage on soft 
ground than on hard ground or rock, 
due to the possibility of the structure 
rocking as a unit, thus relieving 
stress. 


Mr. Freeman urges that in any 
city where there is wide variation in 
mobility of sub-strata, a survey 
should be made and mapped on a 
large scale, showing at every building 
lot within the city limits the quality, 
depth and probable rigidity of the 
earth, as far as this can be determined. 
Such a map would be worth many 
times its cost, in indicating the prob- 
able relative stability of the ground 
in an earthquake. Such a map for 
the city of Boston is presented by Mr. 
Freeman, as an example of what may 
be done along this line. 


OSS 


The book is monumental in size, 
containing some 900 pages but there 
is not a superfluous chapter anywhere. 
To show the thoroughness with which 
the author has done his work it is 
interesting to note the supplementary 
folder attached to the inside back 
cover of the book, this being for the 
purpose of giving Mr. Freeman op- 
portunity to bring up to the minute 
certain matters which have changed 
somewhat since the earlier portion of 
the book was written. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company are 
the publishers and the price is $7.00. 
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When These Pillars Were Part of the Glory of the Roman Empire the Business of Insurance Had Already Begun 


How and Where Insurance Began 


Centuries Count for Little In the Long History of an Institution 
Which Traces its Origin to the Days of Rome 


HATEVER else may be said 

of insurance, it is not to be de- 
nied at the beginning the infant could 
boast Royal parentage. Born in a re- 
ligious society, and cradled in the 
arms of brotherly love, the youngster 
passed through early development in 
an atmosphere of fraternalism. 

Like most inventions, insurance 
was brought into being at the call of 
necessity and convenience. 

While the protoplastic age of in- 
surance probably antedated the Chris- 
tian era by several hundred years, the 
institution itself seems not to have 
assumed definite form until about 
130 A.D. It was in that age when 
religious organizations, or Guilds, 
were in flower and supplied the social 
and economic vehicle of organized 
society. Religious, social and eco- 
nomic life were so interlaced and in- 
volved that neither was complete 
without the others. 

QOD 

N that early day _ superstition 

prevailed and a peaceful repose of 
the soul was thought to be dependent 
upon a decent burial. It was further 
believed that animal sacrifice not only 
comforted the spirits of the departed 
but insured his relatives against 
malignant attacks. Somewhere it is 
recorded that “the poor we have with 





An Address Delivered 


By J. C. KIDD 


Indiana Insurance Commissioner 

Before the Mutual Insurance Union of Indiana 
us always.” It has ever been true that 
the affluent of today may be paupers 
tomorrow, hence the early demand 
for organized effort to insure against 
hazards of such importance to the 
primitive, but serious minded people. 
The Guilds constituting an organi- 
zation, where whole communities met 
frequently for feasting and worship, 
provided natural and convenient op- 
portunity to carry out an insurance 
program. Monthly assessments were 
collected from each member and a 
combination of Fraternal and Mutual 
Insurance thus came into being. In- 
herently, the scheme was of both in- 
dividual and community importance. 

The counterpart of many rules and 
regulations governing the activities 
of these early insurance organizations 
are to be found in the business today. 
Then, as now, a member’s rights and 
privileges were forfeited if his 
monthly assessments were unpaid for 
a specified time, or, if he were a 
suicide. 

DOD 

N the statutes of the D & A Roman 

College Guild the following is 
recorded : 

“May our enterprise prove to the good 


and well being of the Emperor and his 
family, of ourselves and our families, and 
of the college we are founding! and may 
we apply a salutary activity to bring to- 
gether the sums needful for the provision 
of a fitting burial of our dead. The means 
thereto are that the payments be made 
regularly, so that our association may have 
a long life.” 

History has also preserved an in- 
teresting document which proves that 
troubles are troubles wherever they 
be, and that they just as insidiously 
injected themselves into the business 
fabric of early eras of life as they do 
now to make sleepless hours for the 
officers of our modern insurance 
companies. It appears that the col- 
lege Jupiter Cernenius was possessed 
of two presidents, Artemidorus and 
Julius. It seems that the latter was 
derelict of duty for Artemidorus 
found it necessary to post public no- 
tice that : 

“Tulius has not set foot in Alburnus or 
made an appearance in the college since 
the day of his election; that Artemidorus 
has rendered his accounts to the members 
present, that he has proved to them that he 
has restored to them all the money which 
he had from them or that he has expended 
it for the burial of members, that he has 
received back the security which had been 
demanded of him; that of the 54 persons 
who formed the said college there only 
remain 17 at Alburnus; that at the present 
time there is no more money in the chest 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Stock Insurance Agent Advises 
“Tell ‘Em Anything to Sell ‘Em 


UST as the insurance world gets its face straight- 

ened out after a hearty laugh over the comic mental 

antics of “W. H. 13.” and his troup of trained anti- 
mutual Don Quixotes, along comes another side-splitting 
blurb from the same source, which gives the mutual pol- 
icyholder a new opportunity to open up a large crate of 
raspberries at the expense of the stock agency system. 


The American Agency Bulletin is fast becoming our 
favorite humorous magazine, being placed next in our 
thought to Ballyhoo, with the difference, of course, that 
the latter knows its burlesque pomposity is funny, and 
the former apparently doesn’t even know its pomposity 
is burlesque. 


From the February 26th, 1932, number of the Bulle- 
tin we quote: 


“Through all the blare of trumpets set up by the mutuals the 
stock company agent goes steadfastly on his way, stressing the 
strength of the system of which he is a part, rather than assailing 
the shortcomings of mutualism.” 

These few words come directly after a column and a 
half of editorial wailing over the fact that here and there 
a wise stock agent has the common sense to take a mutual 
into his office. And just two pages further along the Bul- 
letin devotes another column to the altogether dumb 
argument that a state cannot legally insure its property 
in mutuals, taking Georgia as a case in point. It is, how- 
ever, amazing to note that for very shame the Bulletin 
writer saves himself from being regarded as a plain 
“goop” by referring to the well-known fact that in 
Georgia the law provides “any public or private corpo- 
ration, board or association, * * * can * * * enter into 
agreements for and hold policies in such mutual insur- 
ance company.” To combat this he drags in an ancient 
paragraph from the constitution, adopted for the purpose 
of preventing the state from going into wildcat schemes 
of promoting toll highways, railroads and the like. 


onowwy 


HE stock agent tactics are invariably the same. Is it 
true they spend no time “assailing the shortcomings 


’ 


of mutualism?” Zounds!! Gentle Reader, the average 
stock agent does nothing else! If there is a mutual repre- 
sentative anywhere within ten miles, the stock ballyhooer 
is terror stricken over the possibility of the prospect hear- 
ing about mutual insurance favorably. Instead of ex- 


tolling stock coverage he knocks the mutual product 
since the only hope of success such a stock agent has is 
to misrepresent the mutuals as unreliable, full of assess- 
ments and prone to failure. Once the prospect under- 
stands the falsity of such charges then common sense 
demands that he take advantage of the quality and econ- 
omy that only the mutuals can offer. 

They don’t assail the mutuals! Well, let’s take a glance 
over “The Budget,” a house organ published by the 
Maryland Casualty Company. Here is something that 
reads like a leaf from the stock insurance propaganda 
book itself. It reveals that when an agent starts out to 
go to a stock company school, the poor fellow has little 
chance to learn the truth. Here is a lesson which may 
well be said to come from the stock insurance fourth 
reader, and as a purveyor of mawkish bosh it transcends 
anything which the famous McGuffey ever wrote. About 
the only statement in the following which has any foun- 
dation in fact is that the Maryland “dividends last year 
amounted to less than 4 per cent of premiums written”— 
and this is accounted for, of course, largely by the shrink- 
age of the value of securities apparently bought with an 
eye on the attractive profits of boom times. 

Behold now the piece of fiction! 

“Concerning Agents and Mutuals 

“You know there are two kinds of insurance men—one kind 
is out selling and the other kind is selling out. 

“About Mutuals—Never call ’em Mutuals before a prospect, 
call ’em ‘Assessment Companies.’ Don’t jump up and down, tear 
your hair and hiss Bolshevik like I used to do.’ Just compare 
them with the Mutual Telephone Companies—the service is about 
the same. One of the fellows gave me a good pointer the other 
day. Tell a prospect—‘sure, that he’s getting his money’s worth 
when he carries assessment insurance, but he’s saving nothing; 
he’s not getting the same product that he buys from you. That 
if assessment insurance were good you'd be selling it. That the 
commission is the same, the overhead and taxes approximately 
the same. The selection of risks usually not as good.’ Where is 
the saving? Why, in not putting up adequate reserve of course. 
Take the Maryland—their dividends last year amounted to less 
than 4 per cent of premiums written. If a Mutual claims to save 
30 per cent, the other 26 per cent must come from somewhere. 
It comes from the quality of the product.” 

Bill Perry in W. J. P. Broadcasting. 
QO 

EKT’S analyze this a little. “Never call ’em mutuals 

before a prospect. Call ’em assessment companies.” 
Well, what is this for? To get at the facts about the 
mutuals? No. It is to try to frighten the prospect by 
putting a sneering emphasis on the word “assessment.” 
» In the first place there are no purely assessment cas- 
ualty companies, although if there were they would be 
on a par with the successful farm and country fire and 
windstorm mutuals which have such a long and honor- 
able record. It is a safe wager Bill, that neither you nor 
the agents you are trying to instruct ever heard of an 
actual mutual assessment. In the field where the average 
stock agent works, the mutuals he encounters are not 
of the assessment type, except for such emergencies as 
would bring absolute failure to the stock companies 
which have only their surplus to fall back on; while the 
mutuals in case of catastrophe have, as a back log, the 
ability to ask policyholders to contribute a small amount 
(strictly limited in extent) to help pay losses if neces- 
sary. Any stock agent with a conscience, and there are 
a few, will admit that there is nothing to the assessment 
bogie. There are mutuals aplenty which have never had 
an assessment in scores of years of existence, and in the 
case of the fire mutuals (which are older) for a century 
and a half. Indeed an assessment by a mutual dealing 
with the general public would happen so seldom as to be 
a curiosity. (nd yet the first lesson in the stock company 
black book is to “call "em assessment companies !” 

Next! “Don’t jump up and down, tear your hair and 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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-Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


ATURE is unaware of the 
N fears and doubts, the inhibi- 
‘ tions and hesitations which the 
human world has been suffering from 
in the past year. With her the spring 
drive has begun, and she is doing 
business as usual. Crocuses have 
bloomed, tulip spears are well above 
ground, and the ruddy spikes of the 
peonies are already showing. The 
same old sun is shining that has 
called Nature’s vital forces into ac- 
tion since ever time began, and his 
warmth works its magic on the frost- 
bound soil. It is thawing out her 
assets. There will be bud and bloom 
and fruit. 

| was meditating on these indubita- 
ble and encouraging facts disclosed 
in a pre-breakfast survey of my fifty- 
foot estate when my neighbor 
whistled from the pavement in front 
of my door. I drank my coffee to 
that last drop which has been made 
famous for its excellence, and has- 
tened out to join him. 

“Just time to make the 8:02,” he 
shouted as I appeared. 

Brisk footwork did it, and we 
climbed aboard the express train 
which every morning carries its full 
quota to city jobs. With two other 
suburbanites we made a foursome in 
facing seats. There was a first page 
story in the Daily Doings, consisting 
of a series of brief interviews with 
prominent industrialists on the busi- 
ness outlook. It furnished a text for 
our conversation. 

QOS 


aa HERE are too many of us 

who are waiting for a return of 
the so-called prosperity period and 
relatively too few of us who are will- 
ing to adjust our business to condi- 
tions as they actually are,’’ were 
words quoted from the president of a 
national manufacturing association 
which started the talk. 

“Now that is sound sense,” said 
Walter Spicer, head of a concern en- 
gaged in the making of notions. ‘““The 
quicker we quit kidding ourselves and 
get down to realities the sooner the 
realities will improve. A lot of us 
have been waiting for the times to 
readjust themselves to our desires. 
We might as well recognize that we 
must readjust ourselves to the 
times.” 

“Uttered like a philosopher,” de- 
clared Timothy McCorkle, merchan- 
diser, “but be specific. What does 
such readjustment mean?” 


The Spring Drive 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


“That’s right. Pin him down to 
details,” chimed in my _ neighbor, 
red Bristow, who is manager of an 
agency outlet for a furniture manu- 
facturer. Among the experts I, a 
mere newspaper man, remained silent. 
Listening is my most profitable exer- 
cise. 

“Well,” replied Spicer, “I should 
say the first thing is to balance the 
budget—put income and outgo on at 
least an even basis. If income cannot 
be increased, outgo must be reduced. 
That is essential to a sound founda- 
tion. Second, I should say, is to 
formulate a program of steady build- 
ing by every means that an enterpris- 
ing sagacity can suggest. But put the 
emphasis on building as opposed to 
mere inflation. A blown up business 
blows up, and there has been too much 
of that kind of business in the past.”’ 


“You are not definite enough yet,” 
insisted Bristow. “What are the fac- 
tors which enter into building as con- 
trasted with inflation ?” 

“Building,” answered Spicer, “is a 
process of dealing with realities ; in- 
flation a process promoted by over- 
stimulated, wishful thinking. Build- 
ing goes after what we have sound 
reason to believe we can get ; inflation 
reaches for what it would be nice to 
have if we could get it. There is 
more thrill to that, but also more 
risk.” 

“But what are these realities you 
are talking about ?” asked McCorkle. 
“Are any of them encouraging ?” 


Ooo 


‘6 CERTAINLY think so,” as- 

serted Spicer. There is the 
reality that panicky apprehension is 
giving place to a cautious confidence 
and hope, based—with reason—on 
constructive efforts of government to 
ease the credit situation and tempt 
hidden money back into circulation. 
Unemployed dollars are beginning to 
go to work, and presently they will 
be hiring unemployed men. There is 
the reality that merchandise stocks 
are tremendously depleted, and that 
replacement needs in homes and per- 
sonal attire, in business and indus- 
try, are becoming acute. There is the 
reality that the penned energies of 
125,000,000 people will break 
through the dyke of depression and 
reassert themselves as the economic 
climate becomes more genial. And, 





adjusting ourselves to these realities — 


means strengthening our business 
organizations for more efficient pro- 
duction and distribution; careful 
study of the field and prompt recog- 
nition of every developing oppor- 
tunity; thorough overhauling of 
manufacturing method and sales pro- 
gram; adaptation of advertising ap- 
peal and product to the psychology of 
the buying public.” 


“But there is nothing new in all 
that,” said Bristow. “Those are 
merely fundamentals of sound busi- 
ness.” 


“Exactly,” Spicer declared, “the 
fundamentals of common sense, good 
faith and hard work, as against shoot- 
ing at the moon and then crawling 
into a hole because you miss it.” 


“T noticed,” said I, “that the bulbs 
are shooting up in my garden, now 
that the frost is out of the ground 
and the sun is getting warmer.” 


“What has that got to do with our 
topic of discourse?” sarcastically in- 
quired McCorkle, with what seemed 
to be a lofty business disdain for a 
mere writer of words. 


“Oh, nothing, I suppose,” I an- 
swered humbly. “I was just thinking 
of some other fundamentals in the 
situation upon which, perhaps, you 
business men might rely with more 
confidence than you do. You still 
have the human soil to cultivate, and 
it is just as good soil as ever it was, 
even although it has been frozen 
pretty hard in this winter of our dis- 
content. Nature is making headway 
with her spring drive. It occurred to 
me that if you makers of goods and 
merchandisers thereof, together with 
our financial overlords, the bankers, 
would launch a spring drive to soften 
and warm up the human soil by mak- 
ing the necessary but deferred im- 
provements, repairs and replenish- 
ments that will give employment, you 
might hasten that condition of a more 
genial economic climate to which 
Spicer referred.” 


OSSiy 


ne sk JU talk in parables, young 
man,” snapped Spicer, “but I 
get your meaning and I’m darned if 
I don’t think you’re right. The people 
who have money and can command 
credit must put them to work to cre- 
ate jobs—real jobs. That is the way 
to cultivate the human soil and bring 
all our bulbs to bloom.” 
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Tell 'Em Anything” 
An Editorial 


(Continued from Page 16) 


hiss Bolshevik like | used to do. Just 
compare them with the Mutual Tele- 
phone Companies —the service is 
about the same.” 


Congratulations, Dill, you are then 
making a little progress. [Evidently 
you, in years past, were one of those 
in the extreme low bracket of insur- 
ance knowledge who found that yell- 
ing “socialist” at the heels of mutual 
policyholders put the stamp of the 
common scold upon yourself. One 
doesn't hear much of the Bolshevik 
gossip these days; it is too palpably 
as vicious and ignorant as was once 
the cry of “witchcraft.” 

And, Bill, as to “service’’-—you are 
way behind the times. Your stock 
companies continually complain that 
the mutuals give too much service; 
pay too much attention to fire and 
accident prevention, selection of risks, 
inspections, and advice to the insured, 
all for the purpose of serving the mu- 
tual policyholder by lowering net 
rates, and saving the inconvenience 
and expense occasioned by losses. 
We hold no brief for the Mutual 
Telephone Companies, but we will 
warrant that Bill is talking through 
his hat instead of into the receiver on 
that score, too. 


N 


ie 


OT getting the same product as 
when he buys from you” (the 
stock agent). No, not exactly the 
same. As explained above, the mu- 
tual service is somewhat superior, but 
in a stock company of the better 
grade the coverage would be almost, 
if not quite, equal to mutual protec- 
tion. The good stocks pay their losses 
fairly and are as substantial as any 
business can be substantial. But they 
are organized not to serve the policy- 
holder as to cost, and why should in- 
surance, which is fundamentally mu- 
tual, carry the added burden of capi- 
tal stock ? 

“If it were good I'd be selling it.” 
Oh, no you wouldn't, Bill. Not un- 
less you cleaned up your business 
ethics a whole lot, and spent a period 
of penance going about plucking the 
stock-gossip brambles you have 
planted. The mutuals do not harbor 
those whose consciences are so easy 
that they build selling talks not on 
quality but on whatever whopper 
suits them at the moment. Stock 
agents are coming into the mutual 
fold by scores of late, but their rec- 
ords for honesty are carefully 
scrutinized before they are allowed 
to contact the public. Mutual repre- 
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sentation is a good field for reputable, 
hard-working insurance men, but 
stock agents must be washed clean of 
propaganda taint prior to entering 
the mutual gates. 

“Commission the same. Overhead 
and taxes practically the same.”” Why, 
Bill! A number of the mutuals do 
not operate on a commission basis at 
all. That's one thing which is now 
ating at “W. H. B.,” the Kingfish of 
the stock agents. Another thing is 
that the agents of the many mutuals 
which do pay commissions don’t care 
to belong to his organization with its 
policy of racketeering reciprocity. 
Commissions or no commissions, the 
mutuals have so adjusted their over- 
head expense that they continue to 
keep up their fine ratio of surpluses 
to amounts at risk. Then as to taxes, 
they are, of course, too much for 
both stocks and mutuals. 

“The difference is in not putting 
up adequate reserve.” Now Bill, we 
must admit that yeu cease to be 
funny at that point, and you make us 
a trifle angry. You ought to know 
better than to make charges like this 
out of pure ignorance. Aren't you 
aware that there are standard publi- 
cations of statistics from which you 
can get the figures on reserves and 
other financial items? Just for the 
sake of common honesty now, you 
ought to inform yourself in this mat- 
ter. Take the stocks and mutuals in 
the general insurance field, they are 
governed by practically the same laws 
as to minimum reserves and sur- 
pluses, and if there is any difference 
at all the mutuals are sounder be- 
cause they have had, especially during 
the past few years, the advantage of 
their consistent policy of not loading 
up on speculative investments, while 
the stock companies*—but the picture 
is too sad to print. 


Ooo 


HE Maryland Company 

dividends less than 4 per cent 
of premiums written.” As said be- 
fore, this is true enough—and haven't 
the stockholders raised the Old Harry 
about it? Although what they could 
complain about isn’t very clear. For, 
my goodness Bill, you don’t think the 
public is simple enough do you, to 
swallow your figures as to the per- 
centages of dividends paid to stock- 
holders? Stockholders are never paid 
on the basis of a percentage of gross 
premiums. Here is the true situation. 
The Maryland paid 21.25% (See 
Bests Report) on $5,000,000 capital 
stock in 1930. And to go a little fur- 
ther, this $5,000,000 in stock grew by 
steady stages from a mere $250,000 
original capital in 1898. During that 
period up to 1922, stock dividends of 


$2,250,000 were declared. From that 
time on the annual cash dividends 
have averaged approximately 20%. 


Did you know, too, Bill, that the 
Maryland had an underwriting loss 
of 9.9% last year while the mutuals 
easily avoided being in the red even 
after paying dividends to policyhold- 
ers. Where then is your much 
vaunted good management of the 
stocks? Get another comparison Bill. 
This one won't do—and for that mat- 
ter, the more you look into compara- 
tive figures the more you will find the 
mutuals in the lead. 


Mr. Businessman, if you have done 
us the honor to have read thus far, 
may be suggest that Bill, and the fel- 
lows like Bill, are so common in the 
insurance game, that you may easily 
be fooled when asking advice of a 
solicitor. And if you want to get at 
the true facts, tell Bill to submit his 
proposition, and cut out all the time- 
wasting balderdash knocking of his 
competitor. Then call in a representa- 
tive of a mutual which handles your 
particular class of business. Get his 
proposition and subsequently take a 
half-hour off to look into the com- 
parative standing of the companies 
offering coverage. You will, we be- 
lieve, conclude, as the most carefully 
managed concerns in general have 
concluded, that the mutuals have 
something in quality and economy 
which you may have previously over- 
looked. An inquiry to the Journal of 
American Insurance, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., will 
bring you authoritative answers to 
any questions you may care to ask. 

And this goes for Bill also. 


owown 


Van Schaick Fines More 
Companies for Rating 


Violations in N. Y. 


State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, imposed fines 
against three insurance companies 
and three agencies according to a re- 
cent announcement March 9th by the 
New York department. He an- 
nounced that these fines were for 
willful violations of the rating law. 
The following fines were assessed: 
C. W. Sparks & Company, agent, 
$350.00; Gruber Agency, Inc. 
$850.00; Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, $350.00 ; the 
Whitehill Agency, Inc., $600.00; the 
Sun Insurance Office, $500.00; the 
Sun Indemnity Company, $100.00. 
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Read the Accompanying Article to Learn Why Storms Come and From Where 


Origin and Hazard of Windstorms 


A Critical Analysis of the Types of Windstorms, Their Frequency, 
Location and Resulting Property Loss From the Insurance Viewpoint 


ECAUSE of its broad expanse 
of territory and peculiar top- 
ography the United States is 
subject more than is any other large 
country to loss due to windstorms. 
Single storms often destroy millions 
of dollars in property values, and 
losses each year for the entire coun- 
try are of considerable proportions. 
Nothing can be done to prevent 
windstorms, and since little has been 
done through proper construction to 
minimize the damage which they 
cause, it is but natural that insur- 
ance should become the chief means 
of protection against such losses. Re- 
cent disastrous storms such as the 
Florida hurricanes of 1926 and 1928, 
and the St. Louis Tornado of Sep- 
tember 1927, have served to heighten 
the interest of the insuring public in 
Windstorm insurance. In addition to 
the demand of individuals, wind- 
storm loss protection is now com- 
monly required by mortgage com- 
panies, building and loan associa- 
tions, and other financing institu- 
tions. In certain areas the business is 
regarded as of the same importance 
as fire insurance. New capital, be- 
tore it is invested, demands the pro- 
tection offered by windstorm insur- 
ance. 
QOS 
Importance of Analysing the Wind- 
: storm Hazard 
N spite of the age of the windstorm 
Insurance business and the achieve- 
ments made in underwriting wind- 





By C. A. KLINE, Ph.D. 


Instructor in Insurance, Wharton School, 
University of Penna. 


PART I 
Fundamental Considerations 


storm losses, the business faces a 
number of problems. Most of these 
revolve about and their solutions de- 
pend largely upon a proper under- 
standing of the windstorm hazard. 
Few persons, including those in the 
business, understand the exact na- 
ture of windstorms and their im- 
portance from the viewpoint of in- 
surance. This knowledge is essential. 
To sell the coverage and keep it in 
force the public must be convinced 
that it is needed. In many sections 
of the country this becomes a diffi- 
cult task because of the infrequent 
and irregular occurrence of wind- 
storms, especially those causing seri- 
ous damage. From the insurer’s 
standpoint, there is the matter of 
catastrophic losses to be cared for. 
Also, without a knowledge of the 
hazard, the subjects of rates, preven- 
tion and the policies with their many 
exceptions, cannot be understood 
fully. An insurance rate should meas- 
ure the frequency and severity of the 
hazard at the place where the risk is 
located. A knowledge of the fre- 
quency, severity and place of occur- 
rence of the different destructive 
winds, therefore, will facilitate rate 
making in windstorm insurance. 
Since windstorms are of different 


kinds, and since no control over their 
occurrence is possible, an inquiry in- 
to their nature should yield valuable 
conclusions regarding loss preven- 
tion efforts. Finally, a windstorm 
insurance policy is a contract, the 
terms of which state that the com- 
pany will reimburse the insured for 
loss suffered as a result of wind- 
storms, subject however, to numerous 
stipulations and conditions. The 
preparation of this contract and a 
proper understanding of its provi- 
sions cannot be had unless the hazard 
be defined clearly. 
SO 
Difficulties Encountered 

N investigation of the windstorm 

hazard from the insurance view- 
point presents some difficulties. Cur- 
rent literature treating the hazard 
consists of two kinds: first, folders 
and pamphlets issued by insurance 
companies, and articles and news 
items in insurance periodicals; sec- 
ond, articles and monographs treating 
the different types of destructive 
winds, written by meteorologists, 
most of which are published in gov- 
ernment publications and _ scientific 
journals. An examination of the 
former sources of information re- 
veals that they are devoted almost 
entirely to sales arguments and frag- 
mentary accounts of storms which 
have occurred from time to time. At 
the most, definitions of storms are 
given. Many contain statements of a 
general nature which, instead of shed- 
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ding light upon the subject, merely 
serve to perplex the investigator. 
The latter or the technical material is 
deficient in several respects. It is 
widely scattered. Most of it is either 
in the form of bulletins, or in the 
monthly and annual reports of the 
United States Weather Bureau. In 
many cases, the meteorologists in 
their writing have assumed a certain 
amount of meteorological knowledge 
on the part of the reader. Finally, 
there is a lack of satisfactory data 
regarding the damage caused by 
windstorms throughout the United 
States. The only comprehensive fig- 
ures available are those published 
annually by the United States 
Weather Bureau and these are in such 
form that a great deal of work is nec- 
essary in order to put them in usable 
form. 


oe 


The Theory Underlying the Hazard 
HE above mentioned difficulties 
indicate why many persons fail 

to appreciate the windstorm hazard 

in the United States. Wind circula- 
tion is only one of the factors which 
determine the weather, and in order 
to fully understand the nature of 
windstorms it is necessary first to 
know a certain amount of meteoro- 
logical theory. With this theory in 
mind, it is then possible to interpret 
and analyze existing information in 
a way which shows clearly the im- 
portance of the hazard in each of the 
states. It is proposed, therefore, in 
the following articles to explain the 
types of storms, their regions and 
frequency of occurrence, and the 
property damage which resulted over 

a period of years. First, however, it 

seems wise to devote a little space to 

the theory underlying the nature and 
occurrence of windstorms. An at- 

tempt to summarize this theory in a 

few words is a difficult task, and it is 

suggested to the reader who wants to 
go into the matter thoroughly that he 
read one or more of the standard 
texts on the subject of meterology. 

SOD 

Definitions 
N order to distinguish between the 
solid earth, the oceans, and the air, 
meteorologists often use the words 
geosphere, hydrosphere, and atmos- 
phere, respectively. The atmosphere 
is a thin layer of gas which surrounds 
the earth. Commonly called air, this 
gas has a greater density at lower 
altitudes than at higher altitudes. 

Because of this, one-half of the at- 

mosphere is within three and a half 

miles of the earth. Observations re- 


veal air at a height of nearly 200 
miles, but not of a density or com- 
position like that found near the 
earth. 
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The movement of air from place 
to place on the earth’s surface pro- 
duces wind. 
ooOnD 
The Cause of Wind 

© understand the cause of wind, 

or why the atmosphere moves, it 
is necessary to understand the nature 
of air. Air, having mass, is acted 
upon by the force of gravity. Gravity 
gives it weight, the amount varying 
according to the height of the column 
of air above the spot in question. The 
higher the elevation, the less the pres- 
sure of the air at a given point be- 
cause of the smaller amount of air 
above that point. 

Like any other gas, air is affected 
by the application of heat or cold. 
Heat expands, and cold contracts the 
air. Expansion and _ contraction, 
moreover, affect the pressure of air. 
The colder the air, the greater the 
density, and hence the greater the 
pressure exerted upon objects be- 
neath. Likewise, the warmer the air, 
the less the density, and hence the 
less pressure upon objects beneath. 

These brief explanations concern- 
ing some properties of air lead to a 
statement of the convection theory of 
the movement of air. Convection (a 
process of transfer by means of cur- 
rents) is the primary cause of all air 
motion. Through convection the air 
is distributed from places of higher 
temperature to places of lower tem- 
perature. The reason for the move- 
ment of any stream of air is the dif- 
ference in the atmospheric pressure 
between two places. Pressure of the 
air becomes less as it is heated. This 
lighter air tends to rise, being forced 
aloft by the surrounding colder air 
which comes in from adjoining re- 
gions of higher pressure. Motion of 
the air, therefore, is due to the force 
of gravity. This force is acting con- 
stantly through convection to equal- 
ize the air pressure by the circulation 
of the air. By the same process, heat, 
which causes the differences in pres- 
sure, is being transferred and equal- 
ized throughout the atmosphere. 

DoD 
Wind Circulation on 

Earth 

HE principle of convection 

serves to explain what is known 
as the general wind circulation of the 
earth. The sun applies about three 
times as much heat at the equator as 
it does at the poles. If the earth did 
not rotate, the heat thus applied at 
the equator would cause a constant 
interchange of air between the 
equatorial regions and the poles. 
This interchange of air would take 
place along the lines of the meridians. 
The air at the equator, heated by the 
sun, would rise and flow toward the 
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colder regions of the poles ; these cur- 
rents cooling over the polar regions, 
would descend and return along the 
surface toward the equator. Upon 
reaching the warmer belt of the 
equator, the returning air would be 
heated again by the sun and the proc- 
ess repeated. On a stationary earth, 
therefore, wind movements would be 
caused by an unequal pressure dis- 
tribution between the poles and the 
equator, produced in turn by the un- 
equal heating of the earth’s surface. 

The earth’s rotation, however, 
must be considered. In its passage 
around the sun, the earth rotates 
from west to east with a speed of 
about 17 miles per minute at the 
equator. The effect of this rotation 
is to alter materially the wind circu- 
lation as just described for a non- 
rotating earth. Instead of the cur- 
rents flowing north and south, the 
rotation of the earth causes a devia- 
tion to the right of a straight line the 
Northern Hemisphere (to the left in 
the Southern Hemisphere), with the 
tendency of the deviating air currents 
to move in a circle. This deflective 
influence due to the earth’s rotation 
applies to air moving in any direc- 
tion. The principle just stated is so 
important that meteorologists recog- 
nize and quote it as a law. It will 
serve later to help explain the move- 
ment of those storms in the Northern 
Hemisphere which affect the United 
States. At this point it serves to ex- 
plain an important factor in the gen- 
eral circulation of the atmosphere, 
viz., the existence of belts of high 
pressure which extend around the 
earth in each hemisphere. 


Qa 


High Pressure Belts 

IGH pressure belts of calm exist 

in each hemisphere at about 30- 
35 degrees from the equator.* Their 
existence is due to the deflective in- 
fluence of the earth’s rotation. The 
warm air, rising at the equator, starts 
its poleward journey. The rotation 
of the earth causes a deviation to the 
right in the Northern Hemisphere 
and the current becomes a westerly 
wind. When it reaches the North 
Pole, the velocity of this westerly 
current is so great that it encircles 
the Pole in a great whirl. Centrifugal 
force of this whirling current creates 
an area of low pressure at the pole 
and tends to push back or pile up the 
air over a belt further south. This 
belt and a similar belt in the South- 
ern Hemisphere are called the horse 
latitudes. These belts determine to a 


*In the United States a_ section extending 
across the southern part of the country approxi- 
mately in line with the northern part of Florida, 
on the south, and the southern boundary of Ten- 
nessee on the north. 
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large extent the flow of certain winds 
on the surface of the earth. 
QOD 

Surface Winds of the Earth 

HE accompanying figure shows 

the general wind system of the 
earth up to 3000 feet in height. It is 
a picture of those winds which would 
occur on the earth’s surface if no 
other factors except rotation and 
heating at the equator were consid- 
ered. Other factors,-to be mentioned 
shortly modify this distribution some- 
what, but in the main it holds true. 


Prevailing Westerly Winds—The 
prevailing westerlies and their cause 
have been referred to previously. In 
the Northern Hemisphere these winds 
blow from the tropical belt of high 
pressure toward the northeast. In the 
Southern Hemisphere they blow 
from the tropical belt of high pres- 
sure toward the southeast. The rota- 
tion of the earth causes the deflection 
to the right in the Northern Hemis- 
phere and to the left in the Southern 
Hemisphere. These winds are called 
the prevailing westerlies because of 
their permanency. The prevailing 
westerlies are, however, often in- 
vaded by storms, and for this reason 
some persons contend that they. do 
not exist. The United States lies 
largely in the prevailing westerlies 
and here storms occur so frequently 
that the westerly movement of air 
can be recognized only in the aver- 
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LSA VAS aU 


Storms of Winter Are Often More Devastating Than Summer Disturbances Due to the Added Hazard of Ice and Snow 


ages of wind movements over a 
period of time. 


Trade Winds— Pressure differ- 
ences cause winds to blow from the 
tropical* belts of high pressure to- 
ward regions of low pressure at the 
equator. The winds blowing toward 
the equator become, due to the effect 
of the earth’s rotation, northeast 
winds in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and southeast winds in the Southern 
Hemisphere. These are called the 
trade winds. They cover nearly half 
the earth’s surface and blow with 
moderate velocity in the same direc- 
tion for weeks at a time. They do no 
damage to life or property and, there- 
fore, are not important from the in- 
surance standpoint. 
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Doldrums—The equatorial belt of 
calms is called the doldrums. In this 
belt the air is warm, moist and some- 
what stagnant before it rises to begin 
its journey toward the poles. The 
skies are frequently overcast and 
heavy rains occur often in the form 
of thundershowers. This equatorial 
belt of low pressure is in many re- 
spects the opposite of the horse lati- 
tudes or tropical belts of high pres- 
sure. Tropical cyclones, with their 


powerful winds, originate in the 
doldrums. 
QS 
Factors Modifying the General Wind 
System 


WO factors which greatly mod- 

ify the general wind system of 
the earth must be considered here. 
They are largely responsible for the 
destructive winds of different kinds. 
One is the diversification of the 
earth’s surface and the other is the 
annual migration of the sun. The 
irst is intimately connected with 
storms travelling over the United 
States from the west. The second 
nelps explain the origin of the hur- 
ricanes affecting the southeastern 
part of the United States, especially 
Florida and the Gulf States. 

(Continued on Next Page) 








*Not to be confused with “equatorial.’”” The 
tropical regions of the earth comprise belts of terri- 
tory some distance away on either side of the 
equator.—EDITOR. 





Windstorms 
(Continued from Previous Page) 

Diversification — The earth’s sur- 

face is greatly diversified. It contains 
bodies of land, water, and huge moun- 
tain ranges. These greatly affect 
pressure distributions through their 
different capacities to absorb heat 
from the sun. Continents are warmer 
during the summer than the adjacent 
oceans in the same latitude. Being 
yarmer, the pressure on the conti- 
nents is lower than the pressure over 
the ocean. In the winter, the reverse 
is true; the land is cooler than the 
water and has a higher air pressure. 
Diversification exists also in the 
ocean bodies. The presence of hot 
and cold ocean currents produces 
temperature differences along the 
same parallels of latitude. 

As a result of this unequal heating 
of land and water, there is a tend- 
ency for peaks and depressions of 
pressure to form in the various ap- 
propriate regions. Irom what has 
been said about the convectional 
theory, it is apparent that air circula- 
tion would take place between the 
adjoining areas of high and low pres- 
sure. Such formations modify and 
break up the general wind system 
with its high and low pressure belts 
which encircle the earth. These peaks 
and depressions are often referred to 
as permanent highs and lows or cen- 
ters of action. They are closely con- 
nected with, if not the origin of 
wandering highs and lows which are 
the causes of storms throughout the 
world. 

Observations have 
eight highs and six 


shown 
lows 


that 
exist 
throughout the world. One of these, 
called the Aleutian low, is located 
just south of Alaska. This low is 
very important from the standpoint 


of the windstorm hazard in the 
United States. A change north or 
south of its normal position will cause 
like changes in the character and 
course of storms crossing the United 
States. 

Migration of the Sun—The second 
factor to be considered as modifying 
the general wind system is the so- 
called migration of the sun. The sun 
itself does not move. The axis of the 
earth is inclined 23'% degrees toward 
the plane of its orbit and during the 
course of the year this causes a 
change in the presentation of the two 
hemispheres to the rays of the sun. 
As a result, the sun’s rays (on the 
face of the earth) move 47 degrees 
in the course of the year, being the 
farthest south on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, and the farthest north on the 21st 
of June each year. 

Migration of the sun causes a 
movement of the equatorial heat belt 
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and with it, a movement of the 
equatorial belt of low pressure or the 
doldrums. The wind system of the 
earth is correspondingly affected. It 
moves, however, only about 5 or 6 
degrees, with a lag of about two 
months behind the sun. 


This movement of the wind system 
is important in that it explains the 


occurrence of most of the West In- 
dian hurricanes during the months of 
August, September, and October. 
The sun is farthest north on June 
21st. A two-months’ lag in the wind 
system would cause these tropical 
storms to occur in the late summer 
months during the time the doldrums 
appear farthest north of the equator. 
(Continued Next Month) 


Careless Drivers Raise Rates 


The Public Pays, Through High Premiums, for the 
Terrific Toll Taken by Automobile Accidents 
By JOHN L. TRAIN 


Chairman, Board of Commissioners 
American Mutual Alliance 


AN’S ability to curb the ma- 

chines of his own creation pre- 
sents a question which is emerging 
from the field of academic discussion 
into that of hard reality. The auto- 
mobile, as the pricei of the pleasure 
and convenience which it affords us, 
took a toll of 32,500 lives during 
1930 and over nine hundred thousand 
were injured. Despite an organized 
safety campaign the number of dead 
and injured rose during 1931, and 
over 33,000 persons paid with their 
lives for the advantages gained from 
the use of the motor car. 


The general public has failed to 
take any interest in this grave situa- 
tion, despite the efforts of a number 
of organizations, aided by the press, 
to stir it into action. A nation-wide 
survey shows that 67% of all acci- 
dents were due to improper driving 
practices and all authorities agree that 
the majority of automobile accidents 
are preventable. Some means of 
arousing John Citizen must be found 
if any improvement is expected. In- 
dividuals will endorse a complete 
safety program one minute and then 
proceed to break every rule it estab- 
lishes as soon as they are behind the 
wheel of their own car. They must 
be made to realize that their child may 
be next, and that their neighbor's 
safety is as important as their own. 


There are two ways in which this 
shell of indifference can be cracked ; 
by legislation and education. A com- 
plete program of uniform state motor 
vehicle laws, municipal traffic ordi- 
nances and traffic signs, signals and 
markings has been prepared by the 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. These laws will go 
far to guarantee that only competent 
drivers will be on the highways and 
to standardize traffic regulations 
throughout the country. If vigorously 
enforced by adequate highway pa- 
trols, as is already done in some 


states, they will undoubtedly cut the 
number of accidents and reduce the 
death rate. 

QO 


EGISLATION alone is not suffi- 

cient, aS our experience with 
other laws opposed by public opinion 
has demonstrated. It is also neces- 
sary to educate the public in the safest 
methods of operating an automobile, 
particularly in traffic, and to impress 
the tragic consequences of negligence 
upon each driver so deeply that he 
will put his newly acquired knowl- 
edge into practice. 


Insurance companies have a direct 
concern with the accident and death 
record and so have their policyhold- 
ers. In the last analysis the companies 
are merely organizations for the pur- 
pose of collecting from all policy- 
holders sufficient funds to pay all 
losses sustained by those who con- 
tribute to the funds. If the losses are 
extremely heavy, as they have been 
in the past few years, the increased 
cost is passed on to the public in the 
form of higher rates. By determin- 
ing the rate for each location by its 
past experience the insurance com- 
panies have no choice but to make the 
inhabitants of that district pay the 
cost of the automobile accidents 
which take place there. Each policy- 
holder shares the loss sustained be- 
cause of careless driving in the form 
of an increase in the cost of his auto- 
mobile liability or collision insurance. 


Any reduction in accidents results 
in a reduction of claims presented, 
which means that there is a lower loss 
ratio, which is reflected in lower rates. 
If John Citizen would realize that he 
is affected in his pocketbook every 
time a reckless driver crashes into 
another car or runs down a pedes- 
trian, strong public opinion would 
back uniform motor car legislation, 
both to secure its passage in states 
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where it has not yet been enacted, and 
to support its enforcement where it is 
already part of the law. 


DOD 

HEN one considers that the in- 

surance companies pay out ap- 
proximately one hundred million 
dollars each year because of claims 
made for injuries to persons or prop- 
erty the scope of the problem becomes 
clear. The companies feel justified in 
undertaking extensive loss prevention 
work, on the theory that it is better to 
spend a dollar to avert an accident 
than it is to spend it in paying for 
damage. Where a fleet policy cover- 
ing a number of cars makes it possi- 
ble a safety engineer is sent to teach 
the need for care. A driving school 
is organized. The causes of accidents 
are analyzed. Incentives for a flaw- 
less accident record are given the 
drivers and penalties imposed in the 
event injuries occur through careless- 
ness. Mechanical inspection of the 
equipment is furnished and all defects 
so revealed corrected. Posters are 
used to show the way to attain safety 
and to emphasize the tragic price of 
carelessness. As a result of the work 
being undertaken along these lines the 
accident rate of concerns operating a 
number of cars has gone down stead- 
ily, while the private passenger car 
continues to kill a larger number 
every year. 

A survey of the automobile acci- 
dents which occurred during. 1930, 
revealed that 89% of the persons 
killed were the victims of automobiles 
in good mechanical condition at the 
time of mishap and that only in about 
one-fifth of the total number of fatal 
cases did weather conditions play any 
part. Ninety percent of the drivers 
involved in accidents had more than 
one year’s experience. These facts 
put the blame for the terrific total in 
killed and injured directly on the 
negligent driver. Those who hold 
their own lives so lightly that they 
are willing to risk losing them in an 
effort to save five minutes should be 
curbed by public opinion as well as 
legislation. When improper driving 
is recognized as a crime against so- 
ciety, (its toll in lives and money is 
far greater than that enacted by any 
other crime) the death rate will drop 
sharply. That happy day will arrive 
as soon as the individual realizes that 
every accident that takes place costs 
him money, in the form of increased 
insurance costs, and that he or some 
member of his family may be the 
next victim of the reckless or incom- 
petent driver. If we would all drive 
properly ourselves and evidence vig- 
orous condemnation whenever some- 
one else is careless at the wheel the 
problem would lose its gravity almost 
immediately, 
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The Unit Statistical Plan 
Summary of a Paper Read Before a Recent Meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society Dealing with a Method of 
Analyzing Data 
By MARK KORMES 


N a discussion by Mark Kormes 

he described in detail the methods 
used by the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board in its efforts to achieve 
the objects of the New York Unit 
Statistical Plan, viz., (a) to deter- 
mine to what extent the Manual rules 
are observed and thus to correct im- 
proper underwriting practices, (b) to 
use the same experience in the merit 
rating of risks and in the determina- 
tion of classification pure premiums 
and (c) to ascertain the degree of 
difference between small and large 
risks. | 

To every employer in the State of 
New York the Board assigns a sep- 
arate Board file number. In order to 
keep track of all of the policy declara- 
tions, cancellations, etc., the Board has 
installed an expiration record where, 
for every employer a card is prepared 
which shows all of the policies sub- 
mitted by its insurance carrier. In 
the same record the receipt of the 
experience card is marked thus per- 
mitting the Loard to ascertain 
whether or not the experience was 
submitted for every policy issued in 
the State. 

OOS 


HE Statistical procedure involves 

the following steps. Upon receipt 
of the experience, a check is made to 
ascertain the correctness of totals 
shown for every risk and the grand 
total of the submission, thus estab- 
lishing control figures. The experi- 
ence cards are then assigned Board 
file numbers from the employers’ 
cards and checked off against the 
policy declarations in the expiration 
record. The next step is the coding 
of the experience cards in order to 
permit the transfer of the informa- 
tion reported to Hollerith punch 
cards. Subsequently the experience 
is reviewed by a group of clerks who 
check whether the rates are correct 
and whether the classifications used 
are in accordance with the provisions 
of the Manual. They also test the 
reserves and review the classification 
of losses. Whenever a report does 
not seem to be in conformity with the 
Manual rules, they refer it to the 
Classification Section for review and 
proper action. In this manner a great 
number of risks have been re-classi- 
fied by the Board. Estimated payrolls 
and the improper use of Loss and 
Expense Constants are immediately 


criticised thus tending to eliminate 
improper underwriting practices. If 
the experience cards indicate that the 
risk may qualify for either schedule 
or experience rating, a memorandum 
is forwarded to the Rating Division 
where all the necessary action is im- 
mediately commenced. As soon as 
the audit of the experience has been 
completed, punch cards are prepared, 
verified and tabulated to a total so as 
to determine whether or not they 
agree with the control figures. As 
soon as a balance is brought about, 
the punch cards are stored in cabinets 
in serial number order and the ex- 
perience cards attached to files. The 
file contains policy declarations, can- 
cellations and experience cards and all 
other information in connection with 
the given risk. In the case of risks 
subject to rating, the file consists of 
three folders, one of which contains 
the experience and the other two all 
other material for the current and 
preceding policy year respectively. 
The Rating Division therefore finds 
all the experience necessary for the 
rating of a risk in the file provided 
that such experience has been sub- 
mitted by the carriers in accordance 
with the provisions of the Plan. 

The remainder of the paper is de- 
voted to the detailed description of 
the various tabulations performed by 
the Board in connection with experi- 
ence for policy year 1928. These 
tabulations will yield not only the 
experience available under the former 
Schedule “Z”’ method of reporting 
but also various analyses of risk ex- 
perience as to the’size of premium, 
industry schedule, type of rating and 
various other items of information. 


SS 


And Drive Out 

The tourist rushed into the village shop. 
“T want a quart of oil, some petrol, a cou- 
ple of spark-plugs, a five-gallon can, and 
four pie tins.” 

“All right,’ replied the enterprising 
clerk, “and you can assemble ’er in the 
back room if you want to.”—IIlinois Cen- 
tral Magazine. 


Gleam in the East 
“Have you noticed any signs of better 
business ?” 
“Yes, the people who couldn’t pay their 
bills are starting to promise.’—Legion 
W eekly. 


Excuse These Tears 
There’s something sort of pathetic about 
a horsefly sitting on the radiator of a 
truck.”—Malteaser. 








Insurance History 
(Continued from Page 15) 

to pay funeral expenses and the society 
possesses no more burial-places ; that finally 
for a long time no one has wished to meet 
on the days fixed by the laws of the col- 
lege, or to pay dues.” The notice very 
properly closes with the explanation that 
“The foregoing is hereby made known to 
all so that, if one of the members comes 
to die, he shall not imagine that the college 
still exists and that he has the right to 
make a claim.” 

Artemidorus naively avoids telling us 
how a dead man could be expected to 
make a claim. While the report indi- 
cates commendable business methods 
it is evident that the laws did not pro- 
vide for an Insurance Commissioner, 
else he would have had that concern 
in the hands of a receiver long before 
it had reached a point where re- 
ceiver’s and attorney’s fees could not 
be paid. 

T is interesting to note that in some 

of the early societies a member 
who had paid for fifty years was ex- 
empt from further contributions ; 
that a member was not permitted to 
belong to more than one society; 
that all paid the same monthly con- 
tribution, irrespective of age or 
period of past membership. 

Probably the first “disability in- 
surance” was inaugurated by one of 
these early Guilds, for we find this 
recorded “If by chance any of the 
trade shall fall into poverty, whether 
through old age, and have nothing 
with which to help himself; he shall 
have every week from the said box 
7d for his support, if he be a man of 
good repute. And after his decease, 
if he have a wife, a woman of good 
repute, she shall have weekly for her 
support 7d from the said box, so 
long as she shall behave herself well, 
and keep single.” 

Of particular interest to fire insur- 
ance men is the following from A. 
Fingland Jack’s book “An Introduc- 
tion to the History of Life Assur- 
ance :” 

“There was an interesting institution in 
Iceland existing in the twelfth century, 
which may well be noticed in passing, 
though it is somewhat outside our imme- 
diate subject. The whole country was di- 
vided up into small communities, known as 
‘Repps,’ the constitution of which appears 
to have been the combination of groups of 
neighbors, numbering as a rule not less 
than twenty, though permission could be 
granted by law to form a Repp of even a 
lesser number. What is of interest to us 
here is the provision made by the Repps 
against two fortuitous chances—disease 
amongst cattle and loss by fire. Dealing 
with the former we find that petty losses 
were not provided for, but if a man lost 
the fourth of his stock or more, he could 
then call upon his co-members to come to 
his assistance, and by contributions, to the 
height of which, however, there was a 
limit, meet one-half of his loss, the other 
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half falling to be borne by himself. In 
order to avoid, as far as possible, dishon- 
esty in the matter of claims, the applicant 
had to appear before the Repp assembly 
and attest the accuracy of his claim, 
strengthening his assertions by the produc- 
tion of flesh and hides of the dead beasts. 
If several had suffered loss, they received 
compensation in proportion to their losses, 
so far as the contributions reached. Turn- 
ing to the question of fire, we find equally 
careful arrangements. The scheme of as- 
surance applied to three apartments of a 
man’s dwelling, the living-room, the fire- 
house and the store-room. If any pos- 
sessed a sleeping-room in addition, he had 
to announce at the Fruhlingsting whether 
he elected to insure the firehouse or the 
sleeping-room. A church attached to the 
dwelling was also insured over and above. 
In case of fire, wearing apparel and food 


J. C. KIDD 
Indiana's Insurance Commissioner 


supplies were covered, but not articles of 
ornament or other goods, an interesting 
sidelight on the relative values of the vari- 
ous kinds of personal property in those 
lands. In the event of fire in a church, the 
tapestries on the walls, the choir and the 
best bell were covered. The regulations 
carefully restricted all compensation to 
one-half of the amount of loss, the other 
half to be borne by the owner of the prop- 
erty, and they further guarded themselves 
against possible dishonesty in the matter of 
claims (or negligence), by laying down 
that they could not be compelled to pay 
compensation more than twice to the same 
individual. See Dahlmann, Geschichte von 
Dannemark, ii, pp. 276, 281, 282.” 


An interesting sidelight on how 
claims were handled is the case of 


Sir Laurence Aylmer, who had 
served as head of his organization, 
and had, in addition, been Sheriff 
and Lord Mayor of London. Later 
he had fallen into absolute want and 
had made application to his “Union 
Organization” for relief. The Guild 
granted him “of the charity of the 
house” a monthly payment “unto 
such time as God shall otherwise pro- 
vide for him” and, if Sir Laurence 
“at any time hereafter be not con- 


tent with the aforesaid charity, or 
make any suit for any more, that 
then the aforesaid grant shall be ut- 
tely void and of noneffect.” 

While insurance funds were origi- 
nally accumulated for the purpose of 
providing religious feasts (or fetes) 
and burial expenses, insurance 
against all the unexpected hazards 
that man was heir to soon followed. 
Insurance then was related strictly 
to the person. During the process of 
evolution insurance became an insti- 
tution of specialization, and consid- 
eration was shifted from the individ- 
ual to the particular hazard to be in- 
sured against. This led to the capi- 
talistic form of insurance business 
wherein there developed [*raternals, 
Mutuals, Lloyds, Reciprocals and 
Stock insurance companies. 

Probably the first insurance con- 
tract of which we have any knowl- 
edge was a Lloyd's policy, issued in 
Italy, insuring against marine haz- 
ards. As the Lloyd’s business grew 
ship owners conceived the idea of 
banding themselves together for mu- 
tual protection and assessing each 
other in case of marine loss sustained 
by any one of the members. This 
arrangement eventually increased to 
the point where it seemed advisable 
to appoint some one person to act as 
secretary, treasurer or president of 
the entire organization for the pur- 
pose of making equitable assess- 
ments and collecting same, a plan 
which is very similar indeed to our 
present day mutual insurance com- 
pany. Logically followed then a com- 
bination of the Lloyds and Mutuals 
in the form of Stock Insurance and 
these three forms are preserved to 
this day. 

Dona 


West Va. Auto Rates 
HE struggle in West Virginia be- 
tween the National Bureau of 

Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the Insurance Department of the 
State over the new automobile lia- 
bility rates is deadlocked at present, 
with indications that final decision 
must come from the courts. 

The contention of Edgar C. Law- 
son, State Auditor and ex-officio in- 
surance commissioner, is that the 
National Bureau is not duly qualified 
to transact business in West Virginia 
as a rate-making organization. The 
Bureau is advised by its legal depart- 
ment, on the other hand, that Com- 
missioner Lawson has no control over 
casualty insurance rates. Stock com- 
panies are advised by Mr. Lawson to 
use 1931 rates and by the Bureau to 
write business at the rates promul- 
gated on March Ist. It is apparent 
that legal action must ensue. 
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Red Hot Rivets and a 
Chance of a Mis-step 
Which Would Invite 
Destruction on the 
Pavement 20 Stories 
Down Augment the 
Dangers Which Are 
Always Incident to 
Building Construction 




















Mounting Cost of Industrial Accidents 


By WALTER E. OTTO 


Secy-Treas. Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 


N almost every kind of business 

the items entering into the cost of 
its transaction are less today than 
they were two years ago. 


The reverse is true of the Compen- 
sation Insurance Business, and it 
looks as though the insured will be 
compelled to pass along an increased 
cost to the purchasers of his product. 


Taxes are one of the few things 
that have not, and will not, come 
down; and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion is one form of taxation placed 
upon industry by the State’ which the 
general public must pay. 


Notwithstanding the progress made 
in reducing the frequency and sever- 
ity of accidents in a few industries 
and in a few individual plants, the 
great majority of industrial plants 
have failed to greatly improve their 
accident experience, the total and 
average cost of which is increasing 
at a rapid rate, especially so since the 
beginning of the business depression. 

oO 


T may be helpful to look at various 

cost elements item by item. It will 
promote a better understanding of 
the problems that confront the in- 
surance carrier. 


_ 1. Decrease in Wage Rate—This 
is the one most important factor. 





Many of the men employed today 
work full time, at reduced wages, 
but receive sufficient wage to entitle 
them in case of injury, to the $18.00 
a week maximum compensation fixed 
by law. But the payroll and the pre- 
mium paid the insurance carrier are 
sharply reduced, and if one of these 
men is injured, the cost of taking care 
of him, and of paying his compensa- 
tion claim remains the same as when 
his wages were higher. 

To clarify by example: an em- 
ployee who received $35.00 a week is 
now reduced to $30.00 a week. This 
means a fifteen per cent reduction in 
payroll and premium-income, but if 
this man is injured it costs the insur- 
ance carrier as much to care for him 
and pay his claim as it did before his 
wages were reduced. 


In general, for this class of em- 
ployee, the exposure is the same, the 
hazards are the same, the medical and 
hospital charges are no less, and the 
compensation rate fixed by law re- 
mains the same, but for all of these 
undiminished (and often increased ) 
services and indemnities the insurance 
carrier receives a greatly reduced 
volume of premium. 

This reduction in wages applies to 
piece-work rates as well as hourly 
rates, but there is no method by which 
the insurance carrier can make a 
corresponding reduction in the cost 
of honest claim settlements. 
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2. Part Time and Unemployment 
—Now, and for many years to come, 
there will be “staggered employment” 
with each man working but a few 
days a week. The Michigan Compen- 
sation Act differs from that of most 
states in that it requires that the 
average weekly wage be taken as six 
times the daily wage. 


only 


HEREFORE, under present 

employment conditions a $5.00- 
a-day man working three days a 
week earns $15.00, but if he is com- 
pensably injured he must be paid the 
maximum $18.00 a week compensa- 
tion because the Michigan Act estab- 
lishes his weekly wages as $30.00 a 
week, but the insurance carrier re- 
ceives a premium on only $15.00 a 
week, 

Periods of no labor tend to in- 
crease the personal element hazards 
when the man does return to work. 
He gets out of step. It is the old 
Monday-morning condition empha- 
sized. 


Unemployment conditions also re- 
sult in frequent shifting of men to 
new kinds of work with which they 
are unfamiliar and for which in many 
cases they are not fitted physically or 
temperamentally. This means an 
abnormal increase in the accident 
ratio. 


Because there is no job open to 
them injured men do not return to 
work. Unemployment thus leads to 
the costly opening of closed cases, 
and to the even greater cost of an 
extension to the disability period. 


3. Experimental Work — Making 
new products. In times like these 
many factories are experimenting 
with new products and with new ways 
of making old products. Such condi- 
tions are always attended with in- 
creased hazards, many of a serious 
nature. The workers and the manage- 
ment are unfamiliar with the work. 


4. Mechanization — The principal 
cause for the steady rise in compen- 
sation costs is due to the mechaniza- 
tion of industry, or the substitution 
of machines for men, increasing the 
individual risk hazard and reducing 
the payrolls upon which premium is 
computed. While this substitution in- 
creases the compensation loss cost 
per unit of payroll, it actually reduces 
the risk premium per unit of finished 
product, but the insurance carrier re- 
ceives his premium only upon the 
payroll and not per unit of produc- 
tion. 


Accident losses due to machines, 
while less frequent than on hand 
work, are much more serious in their 
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Whether in the Factory, the Retail Store or on the, Highway, Workmen Should Watch Their Step 


results and cost more for claim settle- 
ment. This is especially true regard- 
ing various foundry operations. 


5. Piece Work—The increased ap- 
plication of this method of wage in- 
centive to industry increases accident 
Forcing individual effort, un- 
less accompanied by improved tools 


costs. 


and systematized movemenis devel- 
oped by motion study, tends to in- 
crease injuries and medical costs. 
This is especially true when applied 
to punch press operations, circular 
saw, and other dangerous machine 
operations, and in a lesser degree to 
jobs on assembly work or bench work. 


6. Increased Cost of Medical and 
Surgical Treatment — The injured 
worker is receiving better medical, 
surgical and hospital attention than 
ever before and more of it, and it 
costs more. The most expensive 
equipment and supplies are required. 
X-rays are more frequent and the 
number of treatment or dressing calls 
are increased. 

7. Increase in Malingering — 
Malingering and self-inflicted injur- 
ies, (minor and major) false claims 
of accidental injury, etc., always pres- 
ent to some extent, are greatly stimu- 
lated by reduced earnings incidental 
to part-time work, or by unemploy- 
ment. Some workers, if they cannot 
get money one way will get it any 
way,—if within the law—even to 
self-inflicted injury. 

8. New Interpretations of the Com- 
pensation Act—A recent Supreme 
Court decision places an increased 
burden on the employer and the in- 
surer in certain cases, materially in- 


creasing the cost of claim settlement, 
which, however, would not arise ex- 
cept for the unemployment situation. 

9, Let-down in Supervision—Un- 
der-rating the importance of continu- 
ous supervision even when only the 
better class of workers are retained, 
or endeavoring to. cut overhead by 
having foremen work with the men 
instead of solely supervising, are all 
questionable practices which lead to 
an increase in accidents. 

10. A Let-down on Safety Inspec- 
tions and Maintenance Work, in or- 
der to cut overhead is another power- 
ful factor in increasing the severity 
of injuries. 

11. Let-up on Safety Activities— 
At a time when fost needed the 
safety committee is altogether too 
often allowed to drag or die. Safety 
men are laid off or put at other work. 
Expenditure for badly needed safe- 
guards is cut off. Accidents happen 
with greater relative frequency and 
the cost of accident waste goes up. 

DOD 


HE following three problems, 

while not brought about by the 
business depression, arose however 
at a time when their solution is re- 
tarded thereby. 

12. Common Labor Jobs. Such 
work is growing more complex— 
and is carried on without sufficient 
training and supervision. It is the 
lowest wage class that most needs 
training and supervision — not the 
skilled worker receiving a high wage. 
It is the lowest wage scale class that 
experiences the greatest number of 
compensable accidents. 


13. Speed Steel — The perfection 
of cutting tool steel and its more ex- 
tensive use for cutting tools has made 
dangerous machines out of the lathe, 
the milling machine and the drill 
press, because of increased speed of 
cutting. The chips are hotter and fly 
farther, and the frequency rate and 
severity rate of accidents on such 
machines has thus materially  in- 
creased. Shield enclosures now 
needed on machines have not yet 
been generally provided. 


14. The increased use of the motor 
vehicle in industry has become so uni- 
versal that it now constitutes the 
dominant hazard in many industries. 
Laundries, creameries, bakeries, fuel 
and material dealers, and otherwise 
non-hazardous industries now have a 
considerable percentage of their 
working force subjected to the severe 
hazards attending the use and repair 
of motor vehicles. They are con- 
fronted with the same problems as 
the public carrier, but to a lesser ex- 
tent, making it even harder to deal 
with. They should take recourse to 
competitive, continuous, no-accident 
campaigns by pooling the issue with 
other neighboring companies. They 
should join their community safety 
councils and compel their employees 
to compete for the commercial driv- 
ers’ prize. 








The Journal of American Insurance will 
be found a great aid in keeping up to date 
on insurance topics and particularly on in- 
surance news as related to the mutuals. 
The subscription price is $2.50 per year. 
Address The Journal of American Insur- 
ance, 230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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“A Jug of Wine 
and Thou” in 


an Automobile 


THE Illinois Su- 
preme Court in 
deciding a recent 
suit brought on 
an automobile policy illustrates the 
trend toward liberal interpretation of 
policy contracts. In the case in ques- 
tion the automobile liability policy 
contained a clause stating that the in- 
surer should not be liable for damages 
if the automobile insured was being 
used for transporting liquor. At the 
time of the accident the owner was 
taking his three children from Chi- 
cago to Rockford and a jug of wine 
was in the car. The court said “To 
say that the single isolated incident 
of carrying a jug of wine should de- 
feat the right under his policy would 
be a strained and most unreasonable 
construction of the exclusion clause. 
Whether such transportation was a 
violation of the prohibition law is not 
a question for this court to decide.” 


One License Does SEPARATE li- 
Agent for Several censes are not 
Classes in Illinois required for an 

agent of a com- 
pany licensed to write both casualty 
and surety lines, according to a ruling 
by Attorney-General Oscar E. Carl- 
strom on the new Illinois Agents’ 
Qualification Law. Hitherto the de- 
partment has issued a license for 
each class and charged two fees. Mr. 
Carlstrom rules that under the new 
law the point is whether an agent is 
duly qualified to represent an insur- 
ance company and declares the fact 
that a company is licensed to write 
more than one class of business 
makes no difference. 


THE Division of 
Forestry of the De- 
partment of Con- 
servation of the State of North 
Carolina reports that forest fire dam- 
age during the year 1931 is estimated 
at $4,786,225.00. This amount was 
more than $1,000,000.00 in excess of 
damage in any previous year on 
record. The fires of 1931 covered 
acreage aggregating 1,720,000 and 
burned over approximately 1/12 of 
the total forest area in North 
Carolina. 


More Fires in 
Forests 


One Policy Gives A NEW blanket 
Canadian Home residence policy 
Owner Complete has recently been 
Coverage issued by some 

Canadian compa- 
nies which will probably be interest- 
ing to American underwriters in view 
of the trend toward comprehensive 
Policies. The one policy covers the 
insured against loss or damage due 
to fire, burglarly, robbery, theft and 
larceny in the premises; while it pro- 
tects any safety deposit box and 
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against robbery outside the premises. 
It also covers the legal liability of the 
insured for bodily injuries or death 
which arise from sports, actions of 
domestic animal and the use of 
bicycles as well as liability for acci- 
dents due to premises hazards. This 
policy is very much like the compre- 
hensive residence policy offered by 
American companies except that it 
includes fire, which cannot be written 
with the liability coverages by any 
American company. 
Stock Casualties GEORGE S. 
Finally Sign on VAN SCHAICK, 
Van Schaick Superintendent of 
Dotted Line Insurance in New 
York has an- 
nounced that the chief executives of 
practically all the casualty and surety 
companies doing business in New 
York state have pledged their com- 
panies to abide by the acquisition and 
field supervision cost limitations laid 
down by the company conferences. 
The two companies which have not 
filed are treated by the commissioner 
as relatively unimportant and he 
states that measures will be taken to 
prevent them from exercising a de- 
structive influence. The New York 
department is now in a position to 
enforce the acquisition cost rules 
and limits. 
Items for 


THE Journal will 
This Column 


appreciate receiving 
news items from sub- 
scribers. Send them in anytime you 
think of it and address Journal of 
American Insurance, 230 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Those who are working on the 
practical side of office affairs and in 
the solicitation of business often run 
across information which would be 
valuable and interesting if published 
here. 

175 Can't Drive THE Indiana Fi- 
Cars in Indiana nancial Responsi- 
bility Act is com- 
mencing to have an effect and licenses 
of 175 motorists are to be revoked 
for failure to establish proof of fi- 
nancial responsibility after being in- 
volved in accidents. 
Chamber of Com- MAY 
merce Annual 
Meeting in San 
Francisco, May 


17-20 


17 to 20 
has been set as the 
convention date 
for the 20th an- 
nual meeting of 
the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
the location is San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. A large number of important 
subjects are on the program and this 





For Other Comment About 
The Insurance World See 
Pages 1-2-3 and 4 
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circumstance together with the ad- 
vantage of a trip to California in 
early spring is expected to result ina 
large attendance. 

Specific consideration will be given 
to the railroad situation, the financial 
situation of the National Government 
and the control of Federal Commerce, 
state and local expenditures, the ele- 
ments of strength and weakness in 
the American Banking System, the 
world position of American Banking, 
the United States and the Orient. 


The discussion will largely center 
around the following list of subjects 
with the theme “The Job Ahead” be- 
ing woven through all of the talks: 


State control of taxes and debts. 
Company planning continuity of pro- 
duction and employment. 
Community and regional economic plan- 
ning. 
Organized effort in the building industry. 
Community controls of construction. 
Merchandising under changing condi- 


- tions. 


Selective distribution. 
he copper, silver and gold situations. 

Intercoastal shipping problems. 

Economic agricultural planning. 

Land utilization. 

Foreign tariff barriers to United States 
Export Sales. 

Effect of depreciated currencies. 

Local controls of public expenditures. 

Company pension and reserve plans. 

The public stake in local passenger 
transportation. 

Needs of the oil and lumber industries. 

President Strawn will review the 
larger perspective of the work of the 
Chamber in an address on “What the 
Country Has Before It.” Paul Shoup, 
President of the Southern Pacific 
Company and Vice-President of the 
Chamber for the Western Division, 
will déliver an address on “What the 
West Has Before It.” The complete 
agendum of the meeting may be had 
by addressing the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Now There A DISPATCH from 

Is “Old Maid"’ the United Press 

Insurance brings the sensational 
news that: 

“British working girls are putting 
their savings into ‘old maid’ insurance. 
Not since the war, insurance officials say, 
have so many girls invested in policies 
which will pay them a small income in 
their old age. Young women outnumber 
young men in Great Britain, and many 
in taking out their policies, admit they 
have given up hope of being married.” 

Here’s hoping that these far-sighted 
women have had the good sense to 
take out their protection in mutual 
companies which being the oldest 
form of carriers naturally have had 
“old maid” experience necessary to 
handle such risks. Although, come to 
think of it, certain stock company 
agents act and talk as if they had a 
spinster complex. 
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Glen Cove Com- 
pany Ninety-five 
Years Old 


THE Glen Cove 
Mutual Insurance 
Company is enter- 
ing its 95th year 
of activity, having been incorporated 
in 1837. 

The Glen Cove had a prosperous 
year of 1931, being able to weather 
the depression without salary cuts, 
and indeed had the satisfaction of 
finding it necessary to make three ad- 
ditions to the staff of employees. 

Plans for the expansion of the 
Glen Cove have been maturing rap- 
idly and a new charter has been pro- 
cured authorizing the writing of 
many added lines of coverage. 

Rumor has it that the officials are 
contemplating the erection of a larger 
and even more imposing office build- 
ing to be ready for the celebration of 
the company’s hundredth anniversary. 

The officers and directors are: 
President, James W. Townsend; 
Vice-President, John C. Baker; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Karl E. Greene, As- 
sistant Secretary, S. J. Seevers; As- 
sistant Secretary, G. M. Trepess; 
Directors, J. W. Townsend, K. E. 
Greene, James Willits and S. T. Titus 
of Glen Cove; John C. Baker, Mine- 
ola; Wm. T. James, Flushing ; Edwin 
P. Roe, Whitestone; C. M. Foreman, 
Freeport ; D. S. Whitney, Woodbury ; 
Daniel Underhill, Hicksville; T. H. 
Sammis, Huntington; E. A. Hege- 
man, Oyster Bay; Wm. W. Cocks, 
Westbury; B. W. Downing, Locust 
Valley; and Richard Downing, Oys- 
ter Bay. The heads of the depart- 
ments are: Underwriting manager, 
S. J. Seevers; Production manager, 
(). M. Thurber ; Loss department, G. 
M. Trepess; and chief accountant, 
Gordon Hamilton. 


N. F. P. A. Meet THE National 
in Atlantic City Fire Protection 
from May 8th Association is to 
to 12th have its 1932 an- 

nual meeting at 
Atlantic City during the week of May 
8th. According to the present plan, 
the convention will open at noon on 
May 9th after the various pre-con- 
vention committee meetings and con- 
ferences have been held. Beyond the 
usual technical program there will be 
a number of special interest features 
and entertainment items arranged. 
The final general session will be on 
Thursday afternoon, May 12th, with 
the special meetings of the Fire Mar- 
shal’s section beginning on Friday 
morning. 


A large number of mutual repre- 
sentatives always are on hand at the 
annual meetings of this Association, 
since the subject is always regarded 
as a paramount one by mutual people. 
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It is expected that this year the con- 
vention will be more largely attended 
than ever, because of the widespread 
interest in devising means to bring 
about economies in insurance prac- 
tice. Many a mutual policyholder has 
dated his entrance into the mutual 








JACOB E. SHEWMON 


Who Has Been Elected Treasurer of the 
Indiana Lumbermens 


rank from the time of his attendance 
at one of the National Fire Protection 
Association’s meetings where he has 
come in close touch with the careful 
methods which the mutuals use to 
keep down their losses. 
A Few Brickbats WE find in “Our 
for Bureaucrats Paper” published 
by the Grain 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, the following 
paragraphs on Bureaucracy to which 
we wish to subscribe most heartily. 

“An editorial in the Chicago Trib- 
une says ‘The instinct of Bureaucracy 
is negative. That is why it is so solid 
and so futile. The discovery for not 
doing a thing is an achievement.’ 

“We are apt to think that Bureau- 
crats exist only in government offices, 
truth to tell they are all around us. 
The man who is always looking for a 
reason why a thing cannot be done 
instead of going through and finding 
a way to do it is a Bureaucrat, no 
matter what his position, 

“You will find him on the staff of 
newspapers ; behind the desk in insur- 
ance offices; in the factory; on the 
street. Nothing to his way of think- 
ing can be done unless it has been 
done before ; he closes like a steel trap 
against a new idea ; he worships at the 
altar of Precedent. 

“This seems to be the open season 
for Bureaucrats and we hope the 
shooting will be successful ; but while 
we are after those who are safely en- 


trenched in government offices, let’s 
not forget to take a few shots at the 
ones who are gumming up the works 
in every office in the land.” 


THE Indiana 
Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Insurance 
Company at its 
recent annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors elected Jacob E. Shew- 
mon as treasurer. 

Mr. Shewmon has been associated 
with the Indiana Lumbermens since 
1907, advancing steadily from chief 
accountant to office manager, to as- 
sistant treasurer, and now to his pres- 
ent position. The company has as- 
sets of over two and one quarter mil- 
lions, and writes fire and allied forms 
of insurance in forty states and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Other officers of the Indiana Lum- 
bermens are: Frank B. Fowler, Pres- 
ident and General Manager; C. A. 
Hubbard, Vice-President ; C. Disher, 
Secretary, and I. G. Saltmarsh, As- 
sistant Secretary. 


Shewmon Treas- 
urer of Indiana 
Lumbermens 


Amateur Lie 
Detector Gets 
Results 


THERE is an 
item in the Na- 
tional Fire Pro- 
tection Associa- 
tion Quarterly for January, which is 
interesting from a number of angles. 
It seems a certain Indiana farmer had 
five fires, each of which occurred 
during a thunderstorm. This series of 
conflagrations cost his insurance car- 
riers the neat sum of $36,000.00, and 
when the claim was made for the last 
damage, the company thought it was 
time to do something about it. So an 
investigator was sent out from the 
State Fire Marshal’s office. He car- 
ried with him a set of radio head- 
phones, a small mysterious looking 
box and some formidable looking 
wire connecting the two. 

Herding the farmer into a room 
alone the investigator suddenly 
clamped the headphones on and 
pressed the wire equipment against 
the farmer’s chest. In a sepulchral 
voice the owner of the burned prop- 
erty was told that the instrument held 
in close proximity to his heart was a 
lie detector. The result was that when 
the farmer was asked again about the 
cause of the series of fires on his 
place, he confessed that he had set 
them all with a match. 

While this is, of course, a case of 
one lie being told to detect another 
lie, it may seem justified because the 
incident is in the nature of police 
work. Scientific men are apparently 
at present deadlocked in their opinion 
as to whether there can be a real lie 
detector, but how handy such an ap- 
paratus would be to apply to the 
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hearts (if any) not only of those who 
are suspected of arson, but to certain 
others who are found continually to 
be running around loose in the insur- 
ance field makine false statements 
about the mutuals. 

After all, the public has shown that 
it has a very good lie detector of its 
own in the exercise of just plain com- 
mon sense about the insurance situa- 
tion. The mutuals are continually ex- 
panding into more territory with a 
larger and larger number of cover- 
ages, which indicates that the people 
of the United States are doing some 
very constructive thinking about the 
best place to go for protection against 
various hazards. 
Stocks Abandon 
Public Property 
Case in Minn. 


THE attorney for 
the plaintiff in the 
case of Lenikan v. 
School District 
No. 100 et al after looking the sit- 
uation over carefully has announced 
that no appeal will be taken to the Su- 
preme Court. While this will make it 
impossible to secure an immediate 
final decision from the court of last 
resort in Minnesota on the right of a 
school district to insure in mutual 
companies, the case stands as a valu- 
able precedent in the event the ques- 
tion ever arises again. The District 
Court, as reported some months ago, 
affirmed the right of the school dis- 
trict to take out a mutual policy. 

The stocks like to use anti-mutual 
Dropaganda on the public, but they 
find that moth-eaten arguments and 
ante-deluvian decisions make no head- 
way in the courts. 


Casualty Mutual SPRING meet- 
Meetings in April ings of the mutual 

casualty and au- 
tomotive associations are to be held 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, the lat- 
ter part of April. 


New Director for THE Holyoke 
Holyoke Mutual Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company 
of Salem, Massachusetts, makes the 
pleasing announcement that the latest 
addition to their Board of Directors 
is Hon. Harry P. Gifford, president 
ot the Salem Five Cent Savings 
sank, ex-president of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
and a former Massachusetts Senator. 
The Holyoke Company came 
through the year 1931 with an excel- 
lent record showing a larger cash sur- 
plus to policyholders than ever be- 
fore. The selection of Mr. Gifford as 
one of the directors is in line with the 
mutual practice of identifying the 
highest type of men in every com- 
munity with mutual insurance. 
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Mutual Official 
Active in Ohio 


Fire Prevention 


J. W. HUN T- 
INGTON, mana- 
ger of the Ohio 
Department of the 
Mills Mutuals, is chairman of the 
Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Columbus. 
This group has been very active and 
last year succeeded in reducing the 
fire loss in Columbus to the figure of 
$117,810.00, which is the lowest that 
city has known in 25 years. 

A Mutual man at the head of a fire 
prevention committee is invariably a 
good selection, since from the earlier 
days of insurance history the mutuals 
have been in the forefront of such 
work. 

OSD 


Ohio Mutual Convention 


HE Federation of Mutual In- 

surance Associations of Ohio 
added another successful meeting to 
their long record of well attended 
conventions wlfen several hundred 
delegates had their 1932 session at 
the Virginia Hotel in Columbus. 

During the various gatherings 
there were addresses by a number of 
the Ohio State officials including an 
impressive address by Governor 
White, who spoke in a serious but 
optimistic vein at the Friendship 
luncheon held at-noon on the 17th. 
Harry P. Cooper was busy in his 
capacity as Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, giving counsel on 
many features of the convention. 
State Librarian Newman made a 
talk well spiced with humor, and the 
State Fire Marshal’s office gave some 
very practical advice. President R. 
E. Sawyer handled the meetings 
effectively with the new gavel previ- 
ously presented by Mr. Cooper, and 
A. F. Little, Secretary of the Ohio 
Federation, was here, there and 
everywhere, seeing to it that the pro- 
gram went along without a slip. An 
interesting item was Mrs. Miller’s 
neat little speech in acknowledgment 
of courtesies extended to herself and 
other ladies. 

As usual the round table discussion 
resulted in the bringing out of much 
information of practical value to the 
delegates and the quartette of lead- 
ers, Messrs. Tabler, Doty, Deeter, 
and Barker, showed expert dexterity 
in tossing off clearly stated answers 
to puzzling questions. 

Chairman Whonsettler presented 
the report of his committee on Stand- 
ardization of Forms with special ref- 
erence to the mortgage clause, which 
aroused vigorous discussion. 

A major item of the convention's 
work was to make preparations for 
the National Mutual Convention to 
be held in October in Columbus. 
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Past President George W. Miller 
presented the matter to the assem- 
bled delegates with effective enthu- 
siasm and later held a meeting of his 
committee at which various details 
were assigned to different groups and 
the prediction was made that the 1932 
National gathering will be a record 


breaker. 
oACOSs! 


Hail Insurance 
(Continued from Page 12) 

case the seasonal hail insurance lia- 
bility is usually insufficient to cover 
10 per cent of the farm crops of the 
country to 75 per cent of their value. 

That the cost of protection is one 
factor in the limited use of hail in- 
surance can scarcely be doubted. A 
loss deductible clause permitting the 
farmer himself to carry, without any 
expense-loading, such part of his risk 
as he reasonably can, will help to 
bring the protection he really needs 
within his more convenient reach. 
Any farmer inclined to look upon 
hail insurance as a gamble and who 
is out “to beat the game,” will no 
doubt frown upon this proposition, 
but the honest, thinking farmer 
should endorse it. 


oon 


Supreme Court Upholds 


J 
Longshoremen’s Act 
CASE which has excited much 
interest in legal circles is of 
Crowell vs. Benson, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in an 
opinion delivered February 23, 1932. 
The question at issue was the consti- 
tutionality of the Longshoremen’s & 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
which, among other provisions, em- 
powered a Deputy Commissioner to 
decide questions of facts. His right 
to do so was upheld on all facts which 
do not involve a constitutional ques- 
tion. . 

The act in question does not violate the 
due process clause of the 5th amendment 
because it cannot be said that either the 
classifications of the statute or the extent 
of the compensations provided are unrea- 
sonable. In view of the difficulties that 
inhere in the ascertainment of actual dam- 
ages, the congress is entitled to provide 
for the payment of an amount which 
would reasonably approximate the proba- 
ble damages. Liability without fault is not 
unknown to the maritime law and in other 
provisions this act is similar to those 
which the Supreme Court has found valid 
in the case of a number of states as not 
being contrary to the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment. 

The act contemplates that as to ques- 
tions of facts the findings of the deputy 
commissioner, supported by evidence and 
within the scope of his authority, shall be 
final. “To hold otherwise would be to 
defeat the obvious purpose of the legisla- 
tion to furnish a prompt, continuous ex- 
pert and inexpensive method for dealing 
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with a class of questions and facts, which 
are peculiarly suited to examination and 
determination by an administrative agency 
specially assigned to that task.” 


The deputy commissioner in making an 
award for compensation must act upon 
evidence given at open hearing and must 
give notice to the contending party. 

“No attempt is made to interfere with, 
but rather provision is made to facilitate, 
the exercise by the court of its jurisdiction 
to deny effect to any administrative finding 
which is without evidence, or ‘contrary to 
the indisputable character of the evidence’ 
or where the hearing is inadequate or un- 
fair or arbitrary in any respect.” “There 
is no requirement that, in order to maintain 
the essential attributes of the judicial 
power, all determinations of facts in con- 
stitutional courts shall be made by judges. 
On the common law side of the Federal 
Court, the aid of juries is not only deemed 
appropriate but is required by the constitu- 
tion itself. In cases of equity and ad- 
miralty it is historic practice to call to the 
assistance of the court, without the con- 
sent of the parties, masters and commis- 
sioners or assessors, to pass upon certain 
classes of questions, as, for example, to 
take and state an account or to find the 
amount of damages.” 


In this case the act was further attacked 
on the ground that in giving the deputy 
commissioner power to determine whether 
the relation of master and servant exists 
and whether the accident took place on the 
maritime waters of the United States, his 
decision to be final, the deputy commis- 
sioner is empowered with jurisdictional 
powers which cannot be granted under the 
constitution. The court sustains this con- 
tention to some extent by holding that it 
is impossible to grant a deputy commis- 
sioner, who is intended to try only ques- 
tions of facts, with power to determine his 
own jurisdiction, but avoids the constitu- 
tional question by stating that his decision 
as to jurisdiction is open to review by the 
Federal Court which may also set aside a 
compensation order if it is not “in accord- 
ance with law.” In other words, the de- 
terminations of facts by the deputy commis- 
sioner where he acts within his authority 
in passing upon compensation claims is 
final, but his conclusions to the jurisdic- 
tional facts upon which the valid appli- 
cation of the statutes depends is not final, 
but is subject to review by the Federal 
Court. Such review by the Federal Court 
is not limited to the evidence which was 
presented to the deputy commissioner, but 
any evidence otherwise admissible can be 
brought in. 

There is a very strong dissenting opin- 
ion by Justice Brandeis in which he holds 
that the Longshoremen’s & Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act made no provision 
for a trial de novo of any issues of fact, 
and that the Deputy Commissioner’s find- 
ings with respect to the place where the 
alleged injury was received, and as to the 
relation between the party injured and 
the alleged employer, should be as conclu- 
sive as any of his other findings. The ma- 
jority had held that giving such power to 
the Commissioner would put the Consti- 
tutionality of the law in doubt, since Con- 
gress cannot give jurisdictional powers to 
any such commission. Justice Brandeis 
shows, with some clearness, that all facts 
should be placed in evidence before the 
Commissioner, which would make a trial 
de novo unnecessary, that this procedure 
is not unconstitutional, and that it is nec- 
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sation Act. 


and similar property. 


cAnnouncement-- 


Policies Are Available on the 
Mutual Cash Participation Plan 


Private Yachts 
hull, protection and indemnity, including protection under the Federal Compen- 


Inland Transportation Risks 
on merchandise by rail, express, coastwise; truckmen or assured’s trucks; also 
parcels post; salesmen’s samples, and similar risks. 
Personal Property Floater Risks 


on such privately owned valuables as jewelry, furs, paintings, etchings, tapestries, 
other articles of virtu; musical instruments, wedding presents, tourists’ effects, 


Laundry, Processors, Fur Storers 


and other Bailee risks, merchandise sold under installment plan, contractors’ 
equipment, exhibition risks, and similar special contracts. 


Inquiries Are Invited Direct or Through Insurance Brokers 





Losses Paid Over $185,000,000 





Dividends of Profits Paid Over $115,000,000 





BOSTON CLEVELAND 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE§ COMPANY 


artered 1842 
Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., New York 
Chicago Office: 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Phone Wabash 4995 
BRANCHES: 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Atlantic Mutual Policies Are Non-Assessable 
Atlantic Mutual Profits Revert to the Assured 

















essary that all findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner be final if purposes of law are 
to be attained. 
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Advocates Abolishing 
Fire Marshal’s Office 


LFRED E. HOGSTON, State 

Fire Marshal of Indiana, has de- 
clared that his office and entire de- 
partment should be abolished at the 
next session of the State Legislation. 
In offering the suggestion he stated 
that the inspection work should be 
placed under the State Building 
Council and arson investigation 
should be turned over to the State 


police. Mr. Hogston believes that 
this plan would increase efficiency 
four or five times over that of the 
present set up and save the state a 
large amount in operating costs. 


Sar 


New Deputy in District 
of Columbia 

C. F. Creighton, formerly an ex- 
aminer of the District of Columbia 
Insurance Department, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance of the District of Columbia, 
to succeed Frank C. Bryan, Jr. 
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Fire Proof Buildings 


(Continued from Page 9) 


mable material temporarily in the 
sidewalk decks, platforms, inclosures, 
interior and exterior scaffolding, pipe 
shafts and frames, guard rails, land- 
ing platforms, and runways leading 
to exterior hoisting scaffoldings, arch 
frames installed as supports for 
masonry floors and arches, concrete 
forms built around steel members, 
rough flooring, partitions, inclosures, 
offices and workmen’s shanties. A 
large number of such fires which 
have occurred, often augmented by 
the lack of fire fighting facilities in 
a building under construction, have 
resulted in very serious damage. An 
intense fire which is in position to 
reach unprotected framework may 
leave the building a total loss. 


Need for Fire Stops in 
Residences 


OST residential fires start in 
basements. The cause may be 
spontaneous combustion of a group 
of oily rags deposited by a painter in 
a corner; a hot coal from the ashes 
may find a lodging among papers or 
discarded boxes; faulty exposed 
wiring may short circuit with a con- 
sequent blaze or any one of a num- 
ber of other possibilities. If the fire 
could be confined to its original loca- 
tion the amount of damage would be 
small and the danger to life almost 
nonexistent. Yet sad experience has 
shown that in case after case the fire 
breaks through to the upper floors 
and often appears simultaneously in 
other quarters of the house. Proper 
fire stopping would in many cases 
prevent the fire from spreading be- 
yond the point of its origin and 
should be built into every house, 
whether frame or fireproof in con- 
struction. 
In many types of building con- 
struction there are hollow spaces be- 
tween the walls through which the 
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fire can travel to the upper floors and 
spread from the cellar to the roof. 
The purpose of fire stopping is to cut 
off all such openings at each floor so 
that the fire cannot spread. Due to 
the fact that fire stopping adds 
slightly to the expense of construc- 
tion, there are many contractors and 
builders who are willing to omit it, 
feeling that any loss sustained will 
fall upon someone else. All model 
building codes should therefore have 
some provision making the use of this 
measure absolutely necessary. A sug- 
gested building code reads as follows: 

“Fire stopping shall be arranged to cut 
off all concealed draft openings and form 
an effectual horizontal fire barrier between 
stories, and between a top story and the 
roof space. 

“Exterior walls of frame construction 
should be properly fire stopped to each 
floor level, at the roof level in the case of 
flat roof and at the foot of roof rafters in 
case of sloping roof.” 


Safeguarding Ships 
Against Fire 

SHIP at sea must depend entirely 

upon its own resources in fighting 
any fire which may occur. It is there- 
fore important that it be equipped with 
every modern device, both for confin- 
ing the flames to the point of origin 
and for extinguishing them. The 
thorough preparations made to com- 
bat this hazard are probably of in- 
terest to those who must face the 
possibility of fire in their own plant 
or their own home. An article in 
“Your Mutual Friend” published by 
the Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association describes the fire pre- 
vention equipment and system used 
on the Duchess liners of the Cana- 
dian-Pacific. 

“In case of fire on ship the first 
thing done by the officer of watch 
is to close the water tight doors which 
are on the outside of all decks and 
exits, only to be opened on the inside 
for exit to the lifeboats if necessary. 
This closing is done simultaneously 
by hydraulic power. Then claxon 
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Because of Fire Prevention Appliances and Training of Crews, Fire on Shipboard Seldom Endangers Passengers 
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horns are blown loud enough ‘to 
wake the dead’ at 26 stations and 
other alarms are sounded, a total in 
all of 35. The porthole of each state- 
room is closed either by the passenger 
or by the deck stewart in charge of 
the alleyway on which the stateroom 
is located. Other stewarts are closing, 
after the passenger has left the state- 
room, the steel doors at the end of 
each alleyway, making a_ separate 
compartment of each alleyway in 
confining the fire to the alleyway in 
which it lies. If the fire has not 
gained much headway chemical fire 
extinguishers are used. These are 
conveniently placed on every deck. If 
a fire gains then steam fire ex- 
tinguishers, which are on the state- 
room decks, are brought into play. 
These steam fire extinguishers are 
long hollow pipes perforated with 
holes through which steam is forced, 
choking out the fire. Along with 
this equipment there are water pipes 
which can quickly flood any and all 
decks.” 


N. F. P. A. Notes 


OMINATIONS for officers, 

members of the Board of Di- 
rectors and members of the 1933 
nominating committee, to be voted 
upon at the next annual meeting at 
Atlantic City have been submitted to 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 

These include; for action by the Board 
of Directors—President, Sumner Rhoades, 
New York; First vice-president, Harold 
L. Miner, Wilmington, Delaware; Sec- 
ond vice-president, George W. Elliott, 
Philadelphia; Secretary-treasurer and 
managing director, Franklin H. Went- 
worth, Boston: Chairman of Board Di- 
rectors, Albert T. Bell, Atlantic City. 

The following members are nominated 
for election by the association: For Board 
of Directors for three years, Eugene 
Arms, Chicago; Eugene Chrystal, Roches- 
ter; Arthur H. Kehoe, New York; C. W. 
Pearce, New York; A. R. Small, New 
York. For nominating committee (1933) 
Charles E. Meeks, New York, Chairman; 
Forham Dana, Boston; Dana Pearce, Chi- 
cago. 
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Home Office Building 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


A strong mutual Company, operating on the age-old mutual principles of 
economy in management, equitable claim settlements, and the return of profits 


to policyholders. 
LINES OF BUSINESS 


Automobile, Automobile Dealers’ Liability, Plate Glass, Burglary, Per- 
sonal Accident, Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Appleton, Wisconsin; Atlanta, Georgia; Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; 
Detroit, Michigan; Duluth, Minnesota; Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Indianapolis, Indiana; Los 
Angeles, California; Madison Wisconsin; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Newark, New Jersey; Portland, Oregon; St. Paul, Minnesota; San Francisco, California; 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Winnipeg, Canada. 
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